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Spasms. 

We must not expect too much of an Administration raised 
to powex and organised with a view to partisan interests and 
to conciliate local influences, when it is called on to grapple 
with the momentous realities and severe duties devolved on 
it by a gigantic civilwar. Wemay regret that the President 
has not the foresight and decision to gather around him men 
of the time, the creation of the time, comprehending its 
exigencies, and with the capacity and herve, we had almost 

aid the audacity, to mect them, as Mr. Chase has met the 
circumstances of his trying and anomalous position. Yet 
the President has the power to take the responsibility, as 
he has frecly done, of retaining in place valetudinarians, 
inen of unhappy antecedents and imbecilities. No vote of 
lack of confidence on the part of the people or of the Na- 
tional Legislature can reach thein. But if the President, 
having the power, and, for reasons satisfactory to himself, 
chooses to retain in place a Cabinet, in whole or part 
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objectionable, and which lends no weight to the National 
cause, we must insist that he shall so control it that it shall 
not make the nation ridiculous. Its conduct should be 
consistent, calm and dignified, not spasmodic and change- 
able. Look at the War Department! One day screeching 
for men, the next up to its eyes in contract-mongering, as 
under Cameron; then suddenly cutting off enlistments and 
disbanding regiments, and next hysterically calling on all 
the States to send forward their uniformed militia, which 
on the third day it refuses to receive. And then, after a spell 
of somnolency, suddenly breaking out in a call for 300,000 
men, with the demoralizing stimulus of unprecedented 
bounties, and next abjuring the system, and evincing the 
first symptom of intelligence by resort to a draft, coupled 
with a call for a force which should long ago, and might 
long ago, under any rational plan of operations, have been 
brought into the field. Had the administration of the De- 
partment been judicious and consistent, there is scarcely a 
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doubt but that the ranks of the army might have been filled 


to any standard desirable, and kept there, by voluntary en- 
listment. Not that we object toa draft, which is the surest, 
readiest and cheapest, and, therefere, the best way of raising 
an army; but because the hesitating, vacillating and un- 
systematic policy that has been pursued has been fruitful in 
delay, and obstructive and Cemoralizing in its influences, 
Of this same lack of consistency, dignity and judgment 
the summary arrest of a newspaper reporter on allegations 
only amounting to a charge of impudence, coupled with the 
fulmination of a long and pompous order, is a flagrant ex- 
ample. And now we have an order, without parallel in 
history for its outrageous violation of the rights of the 
citizen, and from its nature incapable of enforcement with- 
out an utter disarrangement and destruction of all the social 
and business relations and interests of the country, pro- 
hibiting the good people of the United States from leaving 
the United States, and contining them to their respective 
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States and counties, under penalty of arrest and imprison- 
ment, without the benefit of the habeas corpus! This order 
is issued, and in many places enforced, on the same day, pos- 
eibly restraining a few miserable wretches from leaving a 
country in which they are unworthy to remain, but, on the 
whole, only annoying and interrupting the business of the 
country by damaging the personal rights and interests of its 
citizens. Thatit may be politic and good to keep every citizen 
liable to military duty in the country, until the draft is filled, 
we are not disposed to controvert; but that men should be 
held in the “jail limits” of a State or county, pending the 
draft, is obviously tyrannical as well as absurd and imprac- 
ticable. It is as obviously wrong to stop men going abroad 
wnose arrangements were completed previously to the order, 
whatever the motive for leaving. 

We are not surprised, therefore, after one day’s fit of illy- 
directed and pointless energy, doing no good, but making 
much noise and trouble, the Secretary of War relapsed into 
normal lucidity, and practically upset his previous order, 
by the qnalification that it was never intended to be enforced! 
The men who were clubbed away from the steamers are 
now, after needless vexation and delay, allowed to go their 
ways! Citizens not reasonably suspected of running off to 
evade their duty are to be allowed to move about, and the 
man who does business in New York may visit his family in 
Brooklyn with a reasonable immunity from arrest and iin- 
prisonment—with the habeas corpus suspended! It is the old 
story of the mouse and the mountain. But the order and 
its qualifications will remain standing monuments to the 
genius of the Secretary of War! 

We have advocated the draft on our own account, and as 
an exponent of public sentiment, and are not opposed to 
proper restraint on the cravens who would seek to escape 
it under false pretex*s, or by disgraceful flight. We should 
be glad to see all such arrested and placed in the front of 
battle, with artillery prompting their courage and patriotism 
from behind, and there compelled “to do or die.” But we 
cannot believe that the cowardice which prompts to flight is 
so general as to necessitate an order so sweeping. It isa 
wanton and, we believe, a libellous aspersion on the Ameri- 
can people to suppose that any considerable number require 
the restraints which the order imposes. The fugitives to 
which it was intended to apply must be few in number, and 
we are sure could be reached by measures less stariling in 
their nature, and less vexatious in their operations, than were 
proclaimed from Washington. 

But perhaps after the assurance of the Secretary of War 
that it was all a brutum fulmen, we ought not to be so 
serious over it. Nobody felt alarmed after the lion in the 
‘¢ Midsummer Night’s Dream” assured the audience that he 
was only ‘“‘ Bottom, the Weaver!” We must confess, how- 
ever, to a prejudice against practical joking on the part of 
a Secretary of War in times like these. 


Barnum’s American Museum. 


fY\HIS immense establishment continues to be crowded 

despite the war. It has now the finest collection of Novelties and 
the best Performances ever offered even there, Admission to all only 
25 cts, Children under 10 years, 15 cte, 


Nixon’s Cremorne Garden, Palace of Music and 
Equestrian School, 

1 TH STREET and SIXTH AVENUE. Open every Afternoon 

and Evening, and devoted to Pantomime, Ballet, Promenade 
Concerts and Equestrianism, ‘The most talented Artists in the country 
are already engaged, and additjons are constantly being made, making 
the Gardens at all times very attractive. Magnificent display of FIRE- 
WORKS EVERY NIGHT. Among the Artista Dow engaged inay be 
found 

SENORITA CUBAS, the unrivalled Spanish Daveeuse ; 
THOMAS BAKER, Chef d’Orchestra; 
Costa, Theleur, Ximenes, Ronzani, Wietoff, C. Lehmann, Mdlle, Louise 
Tournsire, Young Madigau, Master Chas. Madigan, und a host of 
others. 
A full Spanish and French Corps de Ballet, 
Open every Sunday Evening for Promenade and Refreshments. 
Admission to the whole, 25 cents. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

SuBSsCRIBERS Will please take notice that their Subscrip- 
tions for the current year will termiuate with No. 364, which is the 52d 
issue for the year. This has been occasioned by the issue of double 
numbers, or, properly speaking, two numbers in a single week, when- 
ever the importance and interest of the events illustrated seemed to 
demand it, in order to meet the requiremeuts of the public, 


Murder of Gen. Robert McCook. 


Ir ever atrocity in war stamped disgrace on a cause, 
the outrages committed by the rebels must consign theirs to 
eternal infamy. Their last-‘outrage is the murder of a sick 
and wounded soldier, Gen. Robert McCook, of Ohio, who was 
popular even among his enemies ‘or the humanity with 
which he discharged his duty. The circumstances are bricfly 
these. On the 5th of August, Gen. McCook was in his am- 
bulance very sick, and travelling slowly over the usual mili- 
tary road, on his way to join his brigade. About 10-0’clock 
in the morning, he arrived at a plantation on the outskirts 
of Salem, Alabama, where there was considerable shade 
aud a spring of excellent water. After refreshing themselves, 
his attendants passed on with the prostrated commander. 
It had, however, leaked out who the officer was, and a 
spy conveyed the intelligence to some of the inhabitants near. 
When the ambulance had proceeded about three miles from 
Salem, the driver and his companions found they were pur- 
sued by some of these men on horseback and a few gueril- 
las. Defence or flight was equally impracticable, so when 
the guerilla leader, the Confederate hero of this triumph, 
ordered the driver to stop, he was obliged to submit. The 
assassins immediately surrounded the ambulance, yelling 
like fiends, some of them striving to get at the feeble inva- 
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lid. In the melée the vehicle was overturned, and the 
wounded soldier pitched brutally into the road. In this state 
of almost infantine helplessness, the Alabamian assassins, 
those pets of England and France, murdered him, a soldier 
whom they feared to meet incombat, The last words the 
heroic General uttered were to his attendant. They were 

‘Tell my brother Aleck, that I have lived like a man, and 
tried to do my duty!” The cowardly Confederates then 
rode off, but vengeance was on their path, for when the 
news of the murder became known among the camps, the 
9th Oh'o, McCook’s own regiment, marched back to the 
scene of the occurrence, burned every house in the neigh- 
borhood and laid waste the lands. Several men who were 
implicated in the murder were taken out and hung on trees 
by the infuriated soldiery. The President is now, we trust, 
convinced that if “ one side of this quarrel” wage war to the 
knife, we have now got to do the same. Assassination cau 
only be put down by making the city of the assassin a des- 
ert, and by compelling every man to love his neighbor as him- 
sell, by making him answerable for his neighbor’s loyalty 
or sanity. 





_— 


Suicide of the Arkansas. 


Tue three great iron “ monsters” on which the rebels 
exhausted their ingenuity, the Merrimac, Louisiana and Arkansas, have 
been blown up by their commanders, and the Manassas perished under 
the shot of Admiral Farragut’s flotiila. What fate may be in store for 
the two counterparts of these reported to be in James river, for that at 
Savannah, and those in Movile harbor, we will not undertake to say; 
but it is pretty safe to assume that their career for mischief is limited to 
the period which must elapse before the completion of the Monitors and 
and rains now in progress, and which will be apt to make short work 
with ali that remains of the naval devices of the rebels, 

Our intelligence of the destruction of the Arkansas, whose sudden 
appearance among our flotillas on the Mississippi occasioned so much 
astonishment and alarm, and which threatened our control of the river, 
is derived from rebel sources. The Richmond papers report that she 
left Vicksburg on the 4th, to co-operate in a rebei attack on Baton 
Rouge. After passing Bayou Sara, which is only about 35 miles above 
Baton Rouge, her machinery became disabled, and before it could be 
adjusted several of the National gunboats attacked her, and after some 
resistance she was abandoned and destroyed, The dispatch states that 
her officers and crew reached the shore in safety. When we get the 
other side of the story, it will probably be found that the National gun- 
boats played a much more important part in the affair than the rebel 
papers assign them. 
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The Campaign in Central Virginia—Battle on the 
Rapidan. 


FiGutinG has been resumed in Virginia, not in the valley 
of the Shenandoah nor before Richmond, but in the very heart of the 
State, on the banks of the Rapidan river, about 15 miles north of Gor- 
donsville, the key position on the great Virginia Central railway, The 
battle took place on Saturday, August 9th, between a large rebel force 
under Gens. Jackson and Ewell, and the corps of National troops under 
Gen, Banks. Fighting commenced in the inorning, and was kept up 
until near miduight, with heavy loss en both sides, but with no sub 
stantial benefit to either: Gen. Bauks, however, holding his position. 
He was reinforced late in the afternoon by a portion of Gen, McDowell’s 
command, and Gen, Pope came on the field in person, The rebels were 
also heavily reinforced. Latest accounts represent that Gen, Sieve) 
was hurrying forward his command to the scene of conflict, and that 
Gen. Buruside was advancing from his position at Fredericksburg, 30 
miles distant. The battle was not renewed on Sunday morning, both 
sides evidently awaiting reinforcements and preparing for another and 
more decisive struggle oa a grander scale. Should the Union forces 
effect a junction in time, there can be but little doubt of the result, not- 
withstanding the rebels have free and casy communication with Richmond 
by means of the Virginia Central railroad, and ean draw on their reserves 
at that point to the full capacity of their railway. Should the rebel 
army at Richmond be seriously weakened by the large requisitions 
Jackson will certainly be compelled to make in order to fight the com- 
bined National forces with any chance of success, another opportunity 
wili be offered to Gen, McClellan to advance on the rebel cap tol, of 
which, it is to be hoped he will take advantage, Among the killed on 
the National side were Col, Donnelly, of the 28th New York regiment, 
and Gens. Geary and Augur severely wounded, The rebel Commander- 
in-Chief Jackson and Gen, Winder are reported wounded, and Gen, 
Saxton killed. The rebels also lost two pieces of artillery and a large 
number of small arms, 








A Ricu Hav..—The English steamer Ladona, witha cargo 
of arms, ammunition and supplics, was captured a few days since off 
Savannah, while attempting to run the blockade, by the gunboat Una- 
dilla, This makes the 1th English steamer that has been captured 
while trying to break the blockade. Their aggregate value, with their 
cargoes is something over #5,000,000!1 “ Keep sending ’em along!” 

GEN. HALLECK has proposed to the President to till up the 
officers of all the new regiments which may be formed fron. those al- 
ready in the field, instead of appointing them from the ranks of inex- 
perieneed civilians, or others who may be iustrumental in raising 
regiments, This plan, if carried out, will be of vast service to thearmy, 
It will afford promotion to many worthy officers who have endured 
hardship and privation for the cause of their country, aud will secure 
to the pew levies commanders who understand their duty in the field, 

Tue rebels at Savannah have fitted ont the British 
steamer Fingal, which rau the blockade Jast fall, as a war vessel aud 
ram, She has made her appearance before Foit Pulaski, evidently with 
the intention of endeavoring to run past. She is descaibed as a very 
formidable affair, carryiug two 100-pound rifle guns, six 10-inch coluin- 
biads, four 50-pound rifle guns, and two 24-pounders for grape and canister. 
She is said to resemble the Merrimac in shape and form, with a massive 
beak ateither end, Our troops are preparing to receive her, The plan 
of the rebels is said to be: first, to destroy our fleet, and then to move 
her around to Seabrook and there cover the landing of their forces, 
which meanwhile are concentrating at Bluffton, Wardeesville and Gra 
hameville, 

Tue Prince de Joinville has written a letter to his 
brother, the Duc @’Aumale, which is published in the London papers, 
describing the retreat of Gen. MeCicllan from the York to the James 
river. He attributes the movement to the necessity arising from the 
junction of the troops of Gens. Jackson and Beauregard with those 
previously at Richmond. Jt was not a“ strategic movement,” but one 
forced on Gen, McClellan, 





Honpuras Turkeys.—The English Acclimatization So- 
ciety has met with great success in acclimatizing plants, animals, etc., 
obtained from distant countries, and which, it is generally supposed, 
cannot be propagated in any except their native climates, The Society 
has taken up the matter of acclimatizing native American fowis. Be- 
sides the ruffed grouse, pinnated grouse, American quail and California 
quail, the Society has now received from this side of the Atlantic a lot 
of turkeys. They were sent from Houvduras, and are a cross between 
the wild turkey of the woods and savannahs of that country and the 
common tame turkey of the poultry yards. 





Surcron Joun McGrecor, who was captured at Bull 
Run, has been released after an imprisonment of ayear by the revels 
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and has published a statement of the treatment received by himself 
and his fellow prisoners at the hands of the Southern chivalry, male 
and female. Of the hospital for the National soldiers at Salisbury, 
N. C., he says: 


“The majority of the sick had to lie on the floor, without anything 
under them. The principal diseases were typhoid fever, scurvy an 
diarrhea. There were no medigine or food of any couscauerce, and 
the poor fellows had to endures their agonies in silence, without any 
remedy whatever. The first of our soldicrs who died at this station 
was futerred in the Lutheran burying-ground, but the women of Sualis- 
bury came forward and interfered in ibis siso, as at Columbia, and the 
body was removed to a tanyard, where all subsequent interments were 
made.” 





A Proper Precaution.—The importance of protecting 
our Pacific coast against all possible contingencies of a war with Eu- 
rope is too obvious to require comment, and is now attracting the atten- 
tionof Government. An iron-clad steamer has aJready been commenced, 
designed for the Pacific waters. She is the first of a fleet to be built 
part on this side and part on the other side of the continent, at the Sau 
Fraucisco Navy Yard, It is not proper to particularize at present, but 
it may be stated that the fleet will be adequate for every purpose of de- 
fence, Our present Pac fic squadron consists of six vessels, but only 
three of them are steamers, and of these two are gunboats. Annexed 
is a statement of the entire forces of the United States, France and 
England in the Pacific ocean: 


‘ Vessels. Guns. Men. 
United Staten ......sscccscsees oocovecee 6 St 1,210 
England PYUTTITTTIT TTT TTT ccocces lb 300 3,100 
PYGMOS (HDOES) oo ccccccccccccsccvccees  Y 108 2, 00 

Total ccccccccccecsccccccccccccvcccdlh 192 6 310 


Thus it will be seen that Franec and Emgland have five times our 
usual force adjoining one of our most prosperous and important States, 


Mr. E. A. Stevens, of Hoboken, has made the following 
fair offer to the Government regarding the Stevens’ iron floating 
battery : 


‘*T propose either that the Government pay me the amount advanced 
by my brother and myself, and finish the vessel on such plans as they 
think best, relieving me of all responsibility ; or else that they release 
to me their claim to the vessel, and I will finish it at my own risk ard 
expense, within 18 months, unoer a penalty of $ 00,000, and the Goy- 
ernment can take it after it is finished, if, in their opinion, it is a sue- 
cesa, at the amount estimated for its completion, Viz., $783,294, 





GEN. HALLECK, according to the Washington correspond- 
ents, was recently waited on by a committee from Cincinnati, and is said 
to have replied to certain inquiries made by its members, that he was, and 
always has been, in favor of a thorough confiscation of all prop. rty of 
the rebels, slaves included. He had ordered Gen. McClellau to impress 
and use a8 many negroes as he could get in any military duty for which 
they could be employed. He instructed him to make no inquiry as te 
whether they were slaves or free; or, if siaves, whether of disloyal or 
Union masters. These were matters that belonged to the civil autnori- 
ties. 





CoLornaDo TERRITORY is about to ask admission into the 
Union as a State, The population of Colorado is said to be already 
greater than that of Oregon when that State was admitted, and almost 
as large as that of Oregon at the present time, 


we 


TAXATION CHEERFULLY CONSIDERED.—If we assume that 
at the opening of 1863 our national debt will be €800,000,000, it wi.l even 
then be less than one-fifth of that of Great Brituin, one-half that of 
France, the same of Austria, and even the little kingdom of Holland. 
Our capacity to ect it is yeally greater than that of all these nations 
together; for while they have reached the limits of their expansion and 
resources, we are only at the commencement of the development of 
ours, ‘There is nothing, therefore, to discourage us in the expectation 
of a happy “ issue out of all our troubles.”. We may look cheerfully 
at the taxation wuich we are about to encounter, and adopt the philogo- 
phy of an Irish member of the House of Commons, who said that the 
“ true way of avoiding danger was to meet it plump.” 





Ex-Goy. Hicks, of Maryland, has earned a new hold on 
public respect by declining the appointment of Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, whi: h injudicious friends had prevailed on the President 
to offer him, In his letter of declension the Ex-Goyernor sensibly ob- 
perves : 


‘‘T am now verging upon the ordinary limit of human life, and most 
desire to spend the balance of my days in the quietness and retirement 
of private life; but 1 could not and would not refuse my services to my 
country ip her gy peril or in any 0s8ition, however responsible or 
however humble, the duties of which could ieel conscious of a moral 
and physical ability faithfully to discharge. The successiul and faithiul 
performance of the duties of the position to which vou have invited me 
requires an attainment in military science only acquired by long ¢ xpe- 
rience and most patient and laborious study. te without any mii itary 
education, and utterly destitute of all military experience. Under such 
circumstances, to accept your appointment would be a wrovg to myself, 
unjust to you, and might possibly r sult in the slaughter or the rave 
incn who might follow me to the field.” 


It is a pity that a large portion of our military aspirants were not 
equally sensible of their incapacity for service in the field, 








DOMESTIC NEWS. 


HowW MANY MORE MEN MUsT THE Empire Strate Suppiy ? 
—Everybody is asking what is the quota of our State under the last cull 
for volunteers and conscripts. Gov. Morgan’s proclamation of April 
16th, 1861, called for 13,250 men; and if the same rule of apportionment 
is observed now, the number required from New York will be 53,120 
under each call, or a total of 105,240 men, By the last report of the 
Adjutant-General, we learn that the organized militia of the State for 
the last year was 10,014; this was uot inclusive of the enrolled or un- 
uniformed militia, 


Tur ARREST AND SEaRcH OF LesLIF CoomBs’s DAUGHTER. 
~It was announced, a day or two since, by telegraph, that Mrs. Mitchell, 
daughter of the Hon, Leslie Coombs, had been arrested at Cincinnati, 
while at a hotel, and her person and trunk searched, but not hing of a 
contraband character was found. Gen. Coombs, hearing of the transac 
tion, endeavored to ascertain at whose tnstigation the arrest was made, 
but was unable to doso, He thus indignantly protests: 

‘“No man doubts my loyalty. I saved Kentucky in 1860, against 
Buchanan and his infamous den of thieves at Washington, aided by 
Breckinridge and friends, and the State authorities in Kentucky. 

“There is not a man of my name, as far as T know or have heard, in 
the rebel ranks, My father fought under Washington, and I have shed 
my own blood in the battle-fieldy of wy.country. I claim, therefore, to 
have my children treated with common decency and humanity—especially 
my daughters.” Fi ; 


THe publisher of the South Bend (Ind.) Register, the Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax’s paper, asked him to write an editorial or last week's 
paper, which the honorable gentleman did, as follows: “ To the first 50 
volunteers who, aiter this date, are enrolled in the companies raisiog in 
St. Joseph county, I will give #10 each, to be paid on their being 
mustered into the service, in addition to the 325 bounty paid by the 
Government on enlistment, and the month’s eidvance pay ($13), and the 
#2 paid for each recruit. This additiov to ‘ne amount offered by the 
Government will make the cash received on being mustered $50.” 


Tne U. 8. steam frigate Lackawana was launched on 
Saturday morning. Over 4,000 persous—the majority of whom were 
ladies—were present. The Jaunch was entirely successful; the cere- 
mony of naming her being performed by Miss Cooper, daughter of 
Commodore Cooper, of the U, 8. Navy. 


CuiIcaGo was considerably stirred up on the 24 inst., by 
the arrival of the brig Sleipnir, Capt. Waage, direct from Bergen, Nor- 
way, with emigrants and goods. She left Bergen on the 2%a of May, 
with 150 passengers; arrived at Quebec on the 6th of July, where she 
remained until the 10th; arrived at Montreal on the lith; passed 
through the Welland canal on the 21st, and reached Detroit on the 25th. 
Phere she left 40 pasgengers, and started tor Lake Michigan, arriving 
at Chicago on the 2d of August. She isthe first European passenger 
vessel ever vavigated through the lakes. 5 


BETTING ON StRatTeEGY.—Mr. Orpheus C. Kerr, the vera- 
cious historian of the Mackerellville brigade, has lately been the wit- 
ness of a series of victories achievea by that redoubtable body of vete- 
rans, which be profoundly remarks will probably “ culminate either in 
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the fall of Richmond, or the fall of the year.” Respecting the proba- 
bility ofthe former result, he mentions that a great panic was occasioned 
by “a gambling chap who has been saviug up money to bet on the fall 
of Richmond, and was trying to put it out at interest. ‘ Dll take seven 
per cent, for it the first year,’ said the gambler, anxiously, ‘and leave 
it standing until national strategy comes to a hoad.’” Mr. Kerr adds 
that a broker took it for five years, with the privilege of extending the 
time after each fresh victory. 


On the arrival of Gen. Halleck at the feadquarters, Har- 
rison’s Landing, the Army of the Potomac were ordered to lay aside 
their p ckaxes and shovels, all further digging being suspended. 


As a sign of the times, and a proof how far the military 
spirit has entered into the heart of the nation, we notice the New York 
Herald saves that Fortune’s war books, edited by Col. Patten, have had 
a sile of above 400,000 copies, the largest sale on record except ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


Gren. BURNSIDE was recognized in Nassau street a few 
days ago, and was at once surrounded by a large crowd and called on for 
aspeech. Entering a house near by, he addressed the crowd from the 
balcony as follows: ‘‘ My friends—The enthusiastic welcome you have 
extended to me has quite taken me aback. I expected to come here 
quietly and go away without making any excitement; but the kind in- 
terest you take in me proves that you will also take some interest in 
what I hav» to tell you. It is this—that all is going well if you will 
only fill up the old regiments. (Voiees—‘ They shall be filled up.’) 
Tis is the best advice I have to give you—fill up the old regiments. 
So many men have so many times predicted the time of the end of the 
rebellion, and been mistaken, that I will not do so now; but I can say it 
will be very soon if the old regiments are filled up. I thank you for 
the kind reception you have given me, and hope to meet you here again 
when peace and quiet reign amoung us.” 





A war has broken out in London between those rival 
Kings of Brentford—Bourcicault and Webster—and all on account of 
“Colleen Bawn.” The last phase was Mr. Webster, writing a 
brutal note to Mrs. Bourcicault, whose sole offence was that she 
was trying to act as peacemaker, In this note the Adelphi Manager 
indirectly threatened gentle Agnes with personal violence. Vublic 
opinion is very strong against Webster. 


Mr. Jor Jerrerson, the popular actor, is playing with 
great su’cess at Melbourne, Australia, 


BEAUREGARD, *“*the Corinthian Hero,” is recruiting at 
Bladen Springs, Ala., not a regiment, but on a regimen. 


Arcubsisuor Huaues is now in Ireland, visiting the land 
of his birth, where he has not before been for 16 years, He left Ireland 
when a boy—poor and unpresuming; he returns to it now in advanced 
years, one of the great lights and one of the ablest men of his age; an 
Archbishop of the first See of America; a friend to the Empcror of 
France, who receives him with the respect due to a father, in his own 

alace and at his own table; the confidant of the Pope of Rome, and the 
faterlor in his influence of no man in the Roman Church except the 
Pope himself, 

Gen. Rietey, who is or was the rebel military com- 
mander at Charleston, has been highly lauded as a chivalrous gentle- 
man. Some months ago, when a large number of Union prisoners 
were in that city, one of them—a surgeou—died, The subaltern in 
charge asked Gen. Ripley where he should bury the body, when The 
Chivalry replied: “ Dig a hole and bury him like a damned dog!” The 
crime of the deceased was attending his sick and dying countrymen 
until he himself was worn out. 

JupGe Russeiy, of Boston, referring to a typographical 
error in the announcement of the meeting at which he was about to 
speak, said that “he had read in the papers that Mrs. Judge Russell 
was to preside at the meeting. But he had left her home in charge of a 
small body of iufiutry; and, unable to come herself, she had sent a 
feeble detachment from the main body.” 

Bette Boyp, the Secesh Cleopatra, is caged at last. It 
appears that she has red hair and large teeth, and a loud, coarse laugh. 
She is a devoted admirer of Stonewall Jackson, 


Tue indefatigable Isaac Pitman, the inventor of phono- 
graphy, and who for nearly 40 years his labored early and late without 
ceasing upon the improvement of his system of shorthand, has been 
presented with au elegant bronze timepiece, silver vase, with a purse of 
$1,750 by many friends of the phonetic system, in token of their high 
appreciation of its excellence, and of his untiring and unselfish labors 
in ita extension, 


AMONG the arrivals in town is the distinguished Southern 
authoress, Miss Martha Haines Butt, of Norfolk—oue of the few lidies 
of that rebellious town who have steadily adhered to the Union. We 
notice that this lady is denounced, with true rebel brutality, in the 
Petersburg (Va.) Lxrpress—a paper, by the way, of which she was for- 
merly a regular correspondent, and which may now be considered as 
beneath notice, 


Mr. Craries Mackay, the New York correspondent of the 
London Times, has just been placed by Lord Palmerston on the pension 
list, and is hereafter to receive #500 per annum from the British Govern- 
ment, The announcement states officially that it is ‘in consideration 
o1 his contributions to poctry and general literature,” 


OBITUARY. 


Sm ALAN Narrer MacNab, a _ well-known Canadian 
statesman, died at Toronto, on the 8th August, at the age of 64. He 
came to Canada when 2 mere boy, and participated in the war of 181? 
both in the army and the navy. Then he studied law, and practised at 
Hamilton and other places with success. In 1829 he was chosen Member 
of Assembly, and served three terms, and was once Speaker of the 
Lower House. During the “ Patriot War” he was Colonel of Militia, 
and sent out the party that seized the steamer Caroline. After the 
insurrection was quelled he was knighted for distinguished services, 
When the two provinces were united he was made Speaker of the new 
Legislature, and in 1854 became Prime Minister under the Earl of Elgin. 
On retirement he was made a baronet, an‘ has since remained in private 
life, 


BriG.-Gen. Ropert McCook, who was shot on Wednesday, 
the 6th inst., near Salem, Alabama, was a native of Ohio, and a graduate 
of West Point. He was Colonel of the Ist Ohio regiment at the Battle 
of Bull Run, and for his gallant bearing upon that occasion was made 
a Brigadier General. Uniting the dignity of a true officer with the 
affability and kindness of a gentleman, he was greatly respected by his 
command. His brigade, under his carciul supervision, was noted for 
its neatness and discipline. The McCook family have rendered their 
name illustrious during the war. Annexed is a partial record of their 
patriotism: Daniel MvCook, Paymaster in Buell’s army, is father of 
the following seven sons: Brig.-Gen, Alexander McDowell McCook ; 
Capt. Daniel McCook was his adjutant, for meritorious conduct at Shiloh 
he has been promoted to Colonel of the 52d Ohio; Brig.-Gen. Robert 
L. McCook, the subject of this sketch; Lieut.-Col. Edwin McCook, 31st 
Illinois; Latimer McCook, Surgeon insame; Charles McCook, private, 
was killed at Vhilippi. Dr. John McCook, Surgeon in 2d Indiana, brother 
of the above Daniel, is father of the following five: Col. Edward M, 
MeCook, 2d Indiaua; Major Anson G. McCook, 2d Ohio Infantry; 


Heory C. McCook, Chaplaia ist Illinois; Lieut. R. 8. MeCook, U.S. | 


Navy, commanded the Stars a d Stripes at the taking of Newberne, 
N. C.; Joha J. McCook, Lieut.-Col. ist Virginia Infantry. 


IsttaM RANDOLPH JEFFERSON. a nephew and adopted son 
of the immortal Thomas Jefferson, died on the 6th of July last, at this 
residence in Todd county, Keetucky, in the 7ist year of his age, The 
personal resemblance which he bore to the great author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is said to have been astonishingly striking; nor was 
he deficient in those great mental and moral attributes which distin- 
guished that illustrious statesman. He left a wife and several children 
to mourn his departure, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Vienna journals announce the approaching publica- 
tion of a pamphlet in the French language, by the Duke of Modena, It 
is entitled, “the Modenese Troops in Austria,” and demands that 
Austria should continue to maintain them, 

Tue representative of a grand name in French science has | 
just passed away. This was the Marquise de Laplace, widow of the 
illustrious philosopher, who has sometimes been denominated the 
French Newton. ‘ihe Marquise was 94 when shedied. Her illustrious 
husband, who was born ia 1749, appears almost to belong to another 
era. 

Tur Emperor Napoleon (according to a letter from Vichy, 
July 16) is going thiough the same régime as MM. the ordimary bathers | 
lrinkers. His Maje is up early, and may be seen at the | 


and water-d 
Grande Gille taking his two or three glasses with a familiar group of 
invalids irom all parts of the world, who, like himeelf, are here seeking | 
health. After imbibing this mineral tipple, which, by the way, is very 
like soda water, the clected of the French nation takes his bath about 
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half-past nine, accompanied by Gen, Fleury and M. Mocquard in his 
walk to and from the establishment, He dedicates only two or three 
hours to work afte: breakfast, when the water-drinking commences 
again, and finally, after a walk or a drive, the day is closed at »n early 
hour. The Emperor will remain 21 days at Vichy, living in as much re- 
tirement as possible. 


7 
D:. Tuomas W. Evans, the American deutist of Paris, 
has just returned from a professional visit to the Viceroy of Egypt, ou 
board hi: yacht at Woolwich, The doctor describes his Highness as a 
magnificently wealthy :.nd a liberal and amiable prince. Among his 
table service are plates worth $3,0°0 each; a gold pitcher, set with 
diamonds, worth at least $500,000; and the Vicervy’s toothbrush alone 
set richly with precious stones, is worth at least $40,000, and the stan 
upon which it rests half that sum. 


‘fue Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres arrived at 
Tunbridge Wells (Eng.), on the 20th. They were met at the station by 
the ex-Queen of th» French and other members of the Orleans family. 
On the 2ist the young Princes visited the Exhibition. His Royal 
Highness the Duc d@’Aumale has just completed the purchase of },400 
acres of land in the parish of Bishampton, Worcestershire. The vendor 
was the Earl of Harrowby. 


THOSE jolly fellows, the Japanese Ambassadors, were re- 
ported at Berlin on the 25th ult. A visit to St. Petersburg is tulked of, 


THe King of Italy has conferred on Tamburini, the cele- 
brated singer, the Cross of the Order of St. Maurice. 


ANOTHER American missionary has been murdered in 
Turkey. The murderers of the Rev. J. Copping had hardly been cap- 
tured, when the telegraph brought news to Constantinople of the 
assassination of the Rev. W. Meriam, an agent of the American Board 
of Missions, stationed at Philipopoli. He had recently made a journey 
to Constantinople, accompanied by his wife, and had arrived withiu nine 
miles Verbena yee when the little party was surprised by brigands. 
The Government ef the Sultan continues to show the greatest liberality 
toward the Christan missionaries—much greater than most of the 
Christian Governments of Europe show towards the disseutiug denomi- 
nations; but the fanaticism of a part of the Mohammedan population 
is greater and more uncontrollable than formerly. 


THE great event of the week has been the christening of 
the Princess Clothilde’s son—Victor Jerome Frederic. He was curis- 
tened the sume day he was born, at eleven, and the Empress and Prince 
Imperial called over at two and signed the act of birth, and at night the 
front of the Palais Royal was liguted up, as were also the palaces of St 
Cloud and Mendon. Since then each morning the Moniteur has pub- 
lished a bulletin in relation to the health of the Princess. At first we 
were tuld vhat she had “ slept well, and that both shé and the young 
Prince were as well as could be expected”—then that she had com- 
menced having a little “ milk fever”—then that she had decided like a 
true mother and really royal maternal heat to suckle the young Prince 
herself, and that he “ had already takenflhe breast without diificulty” 
—then that a slight inflammation had induced the attending physician 
to make an application of leeches—and now finally that both * mother 
and child aredoing well.” The Empress has been in from St. Cloud 
three times during the week, and spent a couple of hours each time 
with the new mother, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Barnum’s Musrum.—The American Museum throws into 
the shade the Cockney crockery shop called the International Show, 
since Barnum has what Victoria has not—the Gemini of Parvulum 
Parvulorum, General Tom Thumb and Commodore Nuti. ‘The 
achievements of the latter reach the marvellous, since Barnum, the 
moral, blushingly confesses that his naval hero has already kissed bali 
a iillion of ladies, These twins of glory—, 


« Who are so great, because they are so small 
Aud who to be greater mus} be nothing at all 


are now pitted against eaeh other in a grand trial of merit and skill. 
This combat, or war of the gigantic pigmies, is now going on, and 
eclipses everything hitherto seen, In addition to these extraordinary 
attractions, there are ihe wonderful Farce Compauy, the rhinoceros, 
the seal, the aquaria, and other “ uniques” too numerous to mention, 
Barnum has also achieved another wonder—he hus succeeded in veuti- 
lating the building so admirably that it is positively the coolest place 
iv the city, despite the constant stream of visitors, 


CrEMORNE GARDENS.—Mr. Nixon is a public benefactor ; 
we say this advisedly, when the evenings are s6in the shade, and the 
afternoons arc something frightful to teel, and terrible to contemplate, 
Even were there no extra attractions beyond ice cream, cool shade, de- 
licious lemonade, and other beverages, which render thirst «a privilege 
when so easily and so charmingly satisfied, the Cremorne Gardens ure 
priceless in these purgatorial times, realizing Mahomet’s Heaven just 
to the extent of Presbyterian approval, The Pantomime is still as suc- 
cessful and the fireworks as brilliant—above all, the Firework Poiku is 
a Terpsichorean novelty. 


HURST, THE TENNESSEE SCOUT. 


Tur Memphis correspondent of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Democrat writes: 

“ The persecutions that Union men have suffered between here and 
the Tennessee river will never be fully known; all that comes to light 
only serves to show what darker tales may still be unrevealed. Gen, 
Wallace mentioned the name of ‘ Hurst,’ a citizen of Purdy, and who 
has of late become famous as a scout attached to our army, and the story 
of whose adventures and hairt readth escapes would, if hk wis not well 
auth nticated, sound like romance, 

“ Suspected of being a Union man, he was twice arreste] and examined 
by the vigilance committees of Purdy, where he lived, and both times 
wasn released because nothing could be proved agaiust him. Last fall 
he was arrested a third time, charged with being a sympathizer with the 
Federal Government, a traitor and a spy, synonymous terms with the 
vebels, He was taken to Nashville; was tried before a military tribunal, 
and condemued to be hung. He was led to the place of execution; thi 
rope was placed around his neck, and he was acout to be hoisted to 
sivanyle to death, when some persons who had formerly been his warm 
a friends, and who now began to think that murder would not 
»e too strong a name to the deed they were countenancing, interfered in 
his behalf, aud he was released under heavy bonds to report himself 
every few days and prove his recent whereabouts, 

we tn oue of these intervals he wentto West Tennessee, and on his way 
back, to make his periodical report of himself, stopped at home. As 
soon as he entered his house he was told to fly for his life, as a new ac- 
cusation of being a traitor and a spy had been made against him by a 
malicious, old rebel neighbor. 

“‘ He Jad barely time to make an appointment with a bound boy, who 
loved him more than he did his own father, to bring a favorite horac— 
that somehow escaped the thieving confiscations of the rebels—to 
the entrance of a certain alley in the town, Searecly had he made the 
arrangement when a file of Confederate solliers was seen coming 
towards the house. He slipped out at the back door, passed 
through a neighboring garden, aud in a minute more was walking com- 
posediy down the principal street of the town. His bold and composed 
appearance created a stir in the town. Men whispered together, and 


‘winked and wagged their heads significantly, and now and then would 


da t off to give information to the rebel guard, who were searching fo: 
hire. He kuew his time was short, that in a few minutes they would 
clot e in upon him from all sides, and his chance cf life would not be 
worth a straw. He quickened bis pace alittle, and suddenly entered an 
apothecary’s shop: dozens of men were watching him. ‘Now he is 
trappees thy said, ‘he'll be nabbed as he comes out.’ Hurst walked 
quickly through into the back room, and called the proprietor in after 
him. The apothecary entered smilingly, thinking doubtless of how 
soon he should sce his guest dancing upon nothing in the air. The mo 
ment he had entered Hurst grasped him suddenly by the throat, and 
placing a pistol at his ear, told him that if he attempted to raise the 
slightest alarm, and did not do exactly as he told him, he would fire. 

““ By this time a crowd had collected in front of the shop, aud as they 
could not see what was passing in the back room, they waited until the 
guard sheuld come up to arrest him. Wurst now opened the backdoor, 
und looking up the alley, he saw the faithful bound boy with the horse 
standing partly concealed in the entrance of the alley. He veckoned to 
the boy, who quickly brought the horse to him. He then turned to the 
trembling {cllow, and said, ‘ Now, sir, in the spot where you stand, the 





rifles of iour of my faithful friends are covermg you—they are hid in 
places that you least suspect, and if you move within the next ten 
minutes they will fire; but if you remain perfectly quiet, they will not 
harm you,’ The apothecary had become so completely ‘ frickened,’ as 
the Irish would say, by the touch of cold etecl at his ears, that he did 


| not recognize at once the improbability of his story. In an instant more 


Hurst had put spurs to his horse, and dashed out of the alley, leaving 
the terrified : potheeary gaping after him, and the bound boy erying at 
bis master’s danger, and in another instant the rebel soldiers ud the 
crowd entered the store, rushed through the back room and out at the 
backdoor, just in timet » see Hurst dashing out of the alley «t full speed 

“Ina Southern town there are always numbers of saddled horses 
tethered about the streets. Soldiers and citizens made a rush for these, 
and presently a dozen riders were or CL Gown the street, 
in the man hunt. But, thanks to the sp of his horse, Hurst soon 
distanced them all. aw 

“ There were those in the edge of the town who might have stopped 
him by throwing rails or other obstructions in the way of his horse as 
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he passed, but perhaps they felt that natural sympathy which all feel for 
a brave man when he is in a nel or. if not, perhaps thty did not al- 
together fancy the determined ook of his countenance nor the appear- 
anve of the cocked revolver in his hand. He escaped into the woods, 
made his way to our army near Nashville, and entered with the army 
into the city, as he said, to defend his bondsmen from any damage | 
might suffer by his non-appearance, and report himself as 


agreed, 

& Since that time Hurst has been attached to the army as a scout, and 
in the country where he was so cruelly persecuted his name became a 
watchword of alarm to the rebels. 

‘“When our army entered Purdy, the place of his residence and the 
scene of his Putnam-like eseape, he took a comical revenge on the neigh- 
bor who had made the last charge against him, of being a spy, and which 
came so near finishing his mortal carecr. 

‘* As goon as our forces were camped in the town, Hurst went to the 
Commandant, and asked to have two soldiers sent with him to make an 
important arrest. The men were detailed, and Hurst proceeded with 
them to his Secession neighbor’s house, arrested him and commanded 
him to follow. He then proceeded to the county jail, and demanded of 
the jailor his bunch of keys. 

“In the centre of this jail was a curious iron cage, constructed so 
that the occupant could not stand nor even sit comfortably, he must lie 
down. Hurst unlocked the door and invited his Secesh friend to enter. 
Reb began to beg: ‘Why, Hurst, you don’t mean to put me in there?” 
‘Don’t I though! Here, you soldier, give me your bayonet? Old 
Reb was persuaded and crawled in. Hurst locked the cage door, put 
the key in his pocket, told the two soldiers they might revurn to their 

uarters, and walked off. He did not make his appearance again until 
the next day, when, ‘ very unfertunately,’ he had lost the key, and it 
took our troops over half aday to cut the old sinner out of his uncom- 
fortable quarters,” 





ANOTHER FEMALE SECESH. 


Tue receipt of the news of the battles before Richmond 
occasioned a tumultuous flutter among the rebels. Ex-Seaator Nichol- 
son took a prominent part, and Gen. Negley ordered his arrest. 


“ ORDER OF ARREST. 
“ HEADQUARTERS U.S, Forces, COLUMBIA, July 28, 
“ Captain Brinker, Provost-Marshal : 

‘“‘ Sin—Place in close confinement, on soldier’s fare, Hon, A.O.P Nichol- 
son, an avowed traitor to his country, and for using the following 
language: ‘that he had been a sympathiser with the South, and was 
still a sympathiser with the rebellion; that he had made up his mind to 
take the consequences before he would take the oath,’ 

“JAS. 8. NEGLEY, Brigadier-General.” 


A large number of gentlemen called upon Gen Negley. many of them 
I a to say, being loyal men, and importuned tur his release. Bu 
the General informed them all that he would transgress his duty should 
he release so vile a traitor, and that, as he had deliberately aneounced 
that he was prepared to take all the consequences before he would take 
a oath, he must extricate himself honorably, and secure liberty in no 
other way. 

In the afternoon of his arrest, the traitor’s wife called upon Gen. 
Negley, and asked permission to take her husband a pillow and some 
food. 

The General informed her that he would permit no such thing; that 
her husband was prepared for the consequences and must suffer them. 

“‘ But,” said the lady, “‘ where is he confined ¢” 

‘Tn the guard-house, madam, with a soldier who has been imprisoned 
for stealing,” was the General’s answer. 

This enraged the lady, and she vehemently inquired of the officer if 
he meant to compare the crime 0: her husband to the petty transgres- 
sions of a low blackguard of a soldier? 

‘* Madam,” replied the General, ‘‘ you ask me a direct question, and I 
am not in the least inclined to evade an answer; but you must not con- 
sider me indelicate when I inform you that your husband deserves 
hanging, and that, in my estimation, there is no crime so enormous as 
treason to the United States Government,” 

Mrs. Nicholson immediately bestowed upon the General the vilest of 
abuse, and exhausted the vocabulary of opprobrious epithets in her rage 
telling him that her husband “ was willing to take the oath with he 
consent, but that he should rot in jail first.” 

al 








Tur Reser ConGcress—A BURLESQUE IN THE Paris Caa- 
RIVAKI.—The Paris Charive ri has the suojoined humorous account of 
what it culls an extraordinary session of the Richmond Congress: 

The turn which things are taking in America being such as not to be 
passed over in silence, the Congress at Richmond was assembled for a 
meeting extraordinary. 

The Spesker took his seat and the meeting began. 

The Speaker—“ Jobson will address the Legisiature.” 

Jobson—‘ Gentlemen and brothers: The occasion is a serious one on 
which——” 

The Speaker— I forbid you to spread dangerous anxicty in the minds 
of your colleagues, If yeu continue I shall be obliged to call you to 
order,” 

‘* But, Mr. Speaker—~” 

“The occasion is luteresting, propitious, favorable and agreeably ox- 
citing—anything you like, except serious, and the other adjectives of the 
same kind, which would alarm the people, and which a partisan of the 
North alone could use.” (Loud and continued applause.) 

Jobson— That will do—1 wish to speak. Gentlemen, the occasionis 
not serious, but itis right for sensible Men, as we ought to be, to see 
the state of things os From the beginuing of the war we hayve— 
we must admit it—experienced a series of reverses ” (Tumultuous 
explosion and cries of ‘* Order, order !”’) 

The Speaker—* Sir, I call you to order.” (Applanse ) 

Jobson—“ I wish to explain myself. J said, and I repeat it, that since 
the beginning of the war we have had a series of———” (Crics of * Stop! 
stop!”) ‘ What name would you have me give to the capture of our 
forts and defeats on sea and land, and the invasion of our territory ?” 

‘The Speaker—* You are forbidden to speak any more ” 

Jobson—“ It is by such delusions——” (At this moment a member of 
Herculean stature enters, rushes f rward, takes up Jobson like a feather 
and hands him over to the Sergeant-at-Arms, who carries him out.) 

This unexpected pantomime creates great enthusiasin. 

The Chairman—* The heroic action of our honorable friend Boxman 
wlll be inverted in the official report.” (Great applause.) 

Boxman—* Really, gentlemen, I am embarrassed by the flatterin 
words of the Speaker, What have I done? Only whatall of you would 
have done on hearing one of your own a ag compounding with the 
eunewy. For, in fact, it is os with the enemy to talk about 
naginar defeats and reverses, or, at least, useless ones to our adver- 
suries, hat are a few forts, more or lese, or a few thousand men? 


“ As if the cause of the South could be injured by such trifles! Gen- 
tlemen, we have reason to rejoice instead of being dejected, for these 
trials are the best things that could happen to us, 

“T koow my fellow-citizens. They wanted this stimulus to make 
them show their present valor. 

“ You see, I know very well about all that has been going on, all that 
has been taken from us, al] our men that have been killed. 

** Here is a complete list. (Takes out a long bill ) 

“On the opposite side I have written the compensation I think suita- 
ble. Fora fort, a town; for so many men kilied, another town. Con- 
gress, I trust, will second and pass the motion which I have the honor 
to bring forward, 


“¢ Art, I.—The Southern States will take a terrible revenge for the 
outrages of the Northern States, 

“* Avr, IL.—The Southern States will seize the towns mentioned and 
described in the present decree, ° 

“* Ant, IIL—A great celebration will be given this week to show the 
enemy we don’t care for its successes.’ ” 

The Speaker—“ I congratulate the honorable gentleman who has just 
addressed us, on his eloquent speech, in which he has shown himeclf no 
bad strategist. 

“In short, it is quite evident, when the North is all in our power, the 
war will soon be over, 

" - the honora! le gentleman’s motion to the vote——” 

A Voice (Jobson’s, who has just re-entered)— Gentiemen, events 
come thick upon one another, and confirm my opinion. I have just 
heard that Ne v Orleans is in the oer of the Nationals!” 

The Speaker—* We were not talking about---—” 

Jobson—* New Orleans! What! is not that eno gh to foretell speedy 
and inevitable roin—eh ?” 

Boxman intewupts the Speaker by repeating the little comedy before 
mentioned, and then returns. 

“Gentlemen,” says he, “I am happy to hear what that poor Jobson 
has just informed us of. I had not quite made up my mind to be an- 
sparing. 

‘*- But the taking of New Orleans removes all my scruples, and I add 
New York to the list of towns we are to take.” (The orator is almost 
carried in triumph.) 

Jobson (roaring)—“ I demand to speak !” 


A LeTrerR from Shanghae, of the 22d May, informs us that 
Rear-Admiral Protet, who commended the French squadron in the 
Chinese Seas, has been killed before Ning-po, in a battle between the 
allies and the rebels. Admiral Protet wes at tec head of the French 
soldiers and marines when he received his death wound. He had on his 
right Admiral Hope, the commander of the English forces, and with 
whom he had always been on the most friendly terms. Admiral Protet 
was a brave and distinguished officer, and his heroic death has produced 
an immenee sensation at Shanghac, 
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LAKE IN THE VALLEY 0! 


LAKE IN THE VALLEY OF THE YO SEMITE. 


AmonG the most wonderfal curiosities in California is the 


celebrated Yo Semite Valley, said to be unmatched for picturesque | 


beauty and sublime grandeur. A succession of wild valleys, deep 
gorges, forests, winding passes, groves, green swards, peaks and 
strange rocks, greet the eye by turns. Beautiful waterfalls of the 
most varied description and of vast depth are also seen. On the 
south side of the valley, opposite the Yo Semite Fall, stands Pyra- 
mid Rock, 3,200 feet high; while further up is Lake Mirror, a beau- 
tiful body of water; north and south Dome Mountains, the Cano- 
pah and Howanee, Tusayar and other falls, with other beautiful 
vagaries of nature, render the whole region incredibly beautiful. 
‘Here are athousand nooks and corners and woody dells, every one 
of which is full of enchanting picturesqueness.” 

In a few years, when this region shall have become thickly set- 
tled, when villages and villas.stud the plains and valleys, and roads 
and bridges add to the charms of the deena and streams, the Valley 
of the Yo Semite will be more favorably known to the cosmopolite 
traveller than the Vale of Cashmere, or any other far-famed Reso 





pean or Oriental spot. Certain it is that at present no country on 

the face of the earth can boast such exquisitely lovely, such extraor- 
| dinary, such sublime or such winningly beautiful scenery as Cali- 
fornia. fad it been known in earlier times to such races as the 
Hindoo, the Shemite and the Norse, it would have given the world 
a new mythology and a new poetry. 


Tue methods of sifting the gold earth, or rather of wash- 
ing the dross from the ore, are very various, and represent different 
nationalities. The Chilians, Peruvians and Mexicans still use the 
primitive instruments of the crowbar and the washbowl, not h:.ving 
advanced a step since the Conquest. 

Our Artist, Capt. Hyer, says that, “ without meaning any dis- 
respect to the Papal sialon, he has always been able to trace the 
progress of its votaries in that faith by their stagnation in the useful 
arts of life.”” This, however, is true of all established religions, it 





being the nature of dogmatism to paralyze investigation, material 


MINERS WASH(NG THEIR GOLD EARTH THROUGH THE ‘' LONG ToM’’ —A SUENB NEAR SAURAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





YO SEMLIE, “ALIFORNIA, FROM A SKETCH BY CAPTAIN LYER, 


and mental. Many of these Catholic gold-diggers consider them- 
selves equipped for their auriferous campaign if they go armed with 
a crowbar and a wooden bowl. ‘They “ pan and scrape” the crevices 
of the rocks, and if they succeed in obtaining a small quantity of the 
shining metal, out comes their whiskey bottle and their guitar, and 
drinking and music stop their work and reward their success. 

Even in California these rude methods are seen more or less modi- 
fied. ‘* I saw near Sacramento a long trough used called Long Tom, 
which was very successful, although, of course, not equal to the 
cradle. It consists of a long trough placed in a slanting position, 
into the upper end of which a quantity of the gold dirt or quartz ore 
is placed under a stream of water, which washes away the dirt and 
leaves the gold as a sediment or deposit. 

“In New Granada the gold and silver washing is very rude. The 
miner builds himself a platform of about eight feet square, of either 
flat stones or boards, with a rim around it of about a foot in height. 
The platform is inclining, at the @nd of which is a pool of water on 
the ground. On the upper part is the dirt placed, and the miner 
takes his position near the pool, and pushes, with a large horn spoon, 
water against the dirt, which, by degrees, will be washed down to the 
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lower end of the platform, where the gold and other heavy particles 
are settled. This he collects, and gathers the gold by amalgamation 
with quicksilver. 

“Near the town of Guadalcazar, in the State of San Luis Potosi, 
are many quicksilver mines, which, however, are nearly all aban- 
doned at present on account of the low price for which this drug is 
furnished by the proprietors of the New Almaden Mine in California. 
There are also a number of silver mines partly deserted, and one 

old mine, which is owned by a poor Mexican. Part of the tunnel 
laving caved in, and the preprietor having no means of building it 
up again, and there being no spirit of enterprise amongst the more 
wealthy inhabitants, he occupies his time and makes a living for 
hi.aself and family by washing the sand in the above described 
manner. 

**The mine consists of rock, of the color of oxide of iron and clay, 
mixed with sand and quartz and crystalized copper ore, the latter in 
large quantities. ‘The rock as well as the clay contains particles of 
gold, as I have proved by experiment to my satisfaction, and it awaits 
only some enterprising American to make it a source of wealth. 

“ The poorer silver ore, called ‘cascaje,’ which is not fit for smelting, 
is also treated in the above described manner. After being reduced 
by a hammer to a small size, it is ground fine, with the addition of 
some water, under the ‘ arrastra,’ which is a heavy stone, to which 
is attached a mule, and is dragged over the silver ore until it is re- 
duced to the consistency of brick dust, which it also resembles in 
color. Hesps are afterwards made of it, of conical shape, three feet 
high and three feet in diameter. With each heap about half-a-peck 
of salt and a pound of quicksilver is mixed. Every day, and eacbepe 
two or three weeks successively, those heaps are trod by the bare 
feet of the miners; after which process they are renewed, and never 
omitted to scratch the sign of the cross on each. The silver then, 
which is contained in the heaps, has amalgamated with the quick- 
silver, and is washed out on the above described ‘ planilla.’ 

*“* Many families make a living by it, for this poor specie of ore is 
generally little esteemed by the proprietors of silver mines, and being 
thrown uway, is left to the disposition of the poorer class.” 


A BATTLE HYMN FOR MIDSUMMER 1862. 
By the Rev. N. H. Chemberlain, of Baltimore. 


KinG of the sword and shield, 

Throned on each battleticld; 
Helpful and strong: 

loo’ through the battle smoke, 

Guide thou the battle stroke, 

God who of yore has broke 
The red ranks of Wrong. 


Deeds crown prayers with might; 
Solciers, 8 rong fa His right; 
Victors he leads: 
War is his awful form, 
Vengeance in our blood mode warm, 
*Gainst God in battle’s storm 
Men are but reeds. 


Close up your silent ranks, 

Ransomed nations crown with thanks; 
Leal soldier® bold: 

Here is the gleaming steel, 

Here is the cannon’s peal, 

Foes reel from tho«e who kneel; 
Strife for li.e is old, 


One thought for home and land, 
For them in Thy right hand 
Our lives are given; 
Muay Peace with l-urels bind, 
Lives, loves in blood now signed; 
They who lose life shall fine 
The lite of Heaven, 


Charge with a line of fire! 
Charge to the sounding lyre 
Of battle’s shock: 
Hands red with blood are white 
In Duty’s holy light, 
God is the patriot’s might; 
The martyr’s Kock, 


God of our father’s fame, 
Save sons by battle flame 
From Freedom’s night : 
One flag o’er Fatherland; 
One realm from strand to strand; 
Oue fame of Freedom’s band, 
God speed the right! 


The Prodigal Son. 


CHAPTEK XXIV.—WILFORD’S WIFE. 








It was twilight. Though the weather was not cold, a fire was 
lighted in the pleasant drawing-room of Mr. Fuller’s cottage at 
Grilling Abbots. ‘lhe doctor had himself given orders for the fire, 
finding his daughter shivering and weak. So, close to the hearth, 
ona low chair, holding her sleeping child in her arms, sat Violet. 
She had been reading until the daylight had faded, and her eyes 
ached too much, or were too full of tears, for her to continue. It is 
needless to say from what book Violet, in her deep affliction, was 
seeking consolation and support. Faint with suffering, she leant 
upon the religion which had been the treasured possession of her 
whole life, and found the strength to endure, and the patience and 
comfort of which her want was so immediate. By the waning light 
she had read yet once again the golden words of invitation to the 
oppressed: ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest;”’ and already her burthen seemed some- 
thing lightened. The first pangs of her agony had passed away. 
She had recovered a little from the primal overwhelming effects of 
the blow which had descended upon her with a violence and a sud- 
deuness alike frightful—which, while it had lacerated her poor heart, 
had deranged her intellect and menaced even her life. This excess 
of acute suffering had gone, and she had now acquired calmness and 
strength to support a pain which, if less violent in its visitation, 
was yet hardly less certain and lasting. Still now she could weep 
and pray. At firsteven these had seemed not possible to her. She 
wept and prayed, hugging her child to her heart. 

It was painfal to look upon her now—remembering what she had 
been—how radiantly happy so short a time back, as a wife, as a 
mother. In what vulnerable places had the poor soul been stricken! 
A wife no longer. A mother—when the word seemed to convey re- 
proach and disgrace. How white she was—as marble—with a 
strange rigidity about her lineaments—as though they had been, as 
it were, petrified by her great grief. That mobility of expression 
which had distinguished her face so exquisitely before was now 
wholly gone. In lieu of it, there was one fixed look of hopeless suf- 
fering—almort of utter despair. Now and then, when she closed 
her aching eyes—for even the poor light of the fire was a torture to 
them—there was quite a corpse-like look upon her face—it was so 
still, so lifeless. If she was a Madonna now, it was a Madonna 
carved in stone. The color was gone from her cheeks, from her 
lips, and the light from her eyes. For some time she would remain 
almost motionless; it was only by the gentle heaving of her bosom, 
and perhaps now and then by « slight change of position of the thin 
white hands that were twined and woven round her baby, that it 
could be seen that she lived. Poor Violet! Andshe was schooling 
herself to support her hard fate. She was ousting, by her trust in 
Heaven, all repining at its decrees; and she was crushing down 
with all her might each impulse that prompted her to level a charge 
@rareproach against the man who had brought upon her all this 
dire trouble. 

“He is my husband before God,” she murmured. But even the 

omfort of that thought could not overcome her dread of what man 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


would say of her, and, above all, of the poor little one in her lap; 
and her doom secmed to be harder than she could bear. 

The door was opened softly, and her father entered. He looked 
very pale and troubled. The sad events that had come so recently 
to his knowledge—that had brought his daughter again to his 
house—seemed to have added several years to his age. He was 
much bent, his hair quite white, and he trembled as he walked. 
Noiseiessly he advanced jnto the room, but Violet opened her eyes 
as he approached. 

“‘ Dear father,” she said, with a very sad smile, but 2 most kindly 
look in hrr eyes; and she put up her faee to be kissed. It was the 
same action she had been wont to use years and years ago, when 
| she had been quite a child, and they had all been happy, very happy! 
So it seemed, looking back into the past from that terrible present. 
The doctor turned away as this thought occurred to him, aud for a 
moment would not trust himself to speak. 

“I thought—lI hoped that you were asleep, dear one,” he said, at 
length, stooping down and kissing her, as he smoothed her soft 
hair. 

She shook her head mournfully. ‘No, I cannot sleep.” 

** You should try and follow baby’s good example,” he went on; 
and he moved the light muslin kerchief that half hid the rounded 
pink face of the little one, sleeping soundly—two sma!l plump fists 
cuddled together under its chin. ‘‘See how soundly baby sleeps!” 

She bowed her head over the child, hiding her face. 

**Tlow like it is to him,” she whispered, rocking herself to and 
fro. 

A cloud passed over the doctor’s forehead. He frowned fiercely, 
as he said: 

** Don’t speak of him! I can’t bear it. I can’t bear to think of 
him even—.nd the crvuel, cruel wrong that he has done to you, my 
darling. He isa villain od 

“No. No, father—don’t say that. I must not—I cannot bear to 
hear you speak so. Remember always”—and she placed her hand, 
with a solemn gesture, on the Bible at her side—* it is not for us to 
judge, and—and he is my husband before God! I must not gay—I 
must not hear—a single word against him.” 

“ Youare an angel, Violet; and this man—” but he stopped him- 
self. ‘*HowI trusted him! How fond I was of him—ever since 
he was quite a child—a baby in his grand cradle at the Grange. 
How I cheered his poor mother with good prophecies about her 
boy! I would have staked my life upon his integrity. I did more, 
my dear one—TI staked your happiness! J am rightly punished. I 
would take no warning. ‘The old man—whom I thought so hard 
and cruel and relentless—was right, after all. He knew his son 
better than | did. I see it all now—the cause of their quarrel, 
years ago—the reason why they never could be reconciled, and the 
old man tovk away the estates, and went down into the grave 
cursing his first born, And I dared to set myself up in opposition 
to him—combated his opinions—disputed his judgment—took the 
son to my heart and home, and gave him my dear, dear daughter! 
This man who had made a low and scandalous marriage, and dis- 
graced his family irretrievably. Surely that was enough! But to 
keep this marriage secret—and then to marry aguvin, his first wife 
still living—to win my child from me by a cowardly falsehood and 
fraud—to bring shame upon our happy home here! Was that 
worthy of one of the Hadfields of the Grange? IIe does well to 
shrink from bearing that honorcd name—he does well to try to hide 
the in‘amy he has brought upon his family history! Violet, I can 
never forgive myself that I brought him beneath this roof. I know 
not what romantic folly prompted me to do this. Iam rightly pun- 
ished—I am rightly punished.” 

The old man moved about the room, trembling and in great 
sorrow, 

“Father,” said Violet, “let us not repine. What is done is 
dene. Let us bow our heads to Heayen’s will. Our burthen is 
very, very hard to bear, but strength will be given to us, or He will 
take us to Himself. Let our trust be always in his infinite good- 
ness and mercy. Let us not speak of this again; it is but to reopen 
our wounds and endure their agony anew. We have many things 
to think about—much to arrange. Come and sit down close to me, 
and let us talk as to the future.” 

Nobly Violet tried to fight with and support the suffering of her 
position, 

** You are very brave, my darling,” said her father, struck by some 
such thought; and, with a proud look in his face, he stooped down 
again and kissed her. She smiled sadly; perhaps he did not know 
how much of her firmness was assumed for his sake. 

“For the future,” she began, but rather faintly. 

“ You still desire that the secret should be kept ?” 

She bowed her head. 

** At least for the present,” she answered. ‘“ For all our sakes it 
will be the best so. Never to see him more, and to hide his sin from 
the world; to live and die obscurely—here, if possible—if not, then 
in some other quiet place where the story may never be known. It 
is not for myself, father, I ask this, but for the child in my arms. 
Oh, God! if it should grow up to hate its parents!” (What an 
agony this thought caused her!) ‘‘It must never know—never 
know.” 

‘Perhaps this will be the best; though, for my part, I own my 
first impels was to proclaim aloud, as from the housetops, the infa- 
mous cruelty of this man!” 

**No, no, father!” and she pressed his hand fondly, “ vengeance 
is not for us, but forgiveness; and try—try as I do—to think he has 
erred through a cruel chance, rather than from premeditation and 
design.” 

But she saw that it was useless to urge this plea at present. Her 
father’s brow was lowered, and his hands clenched with an involun- 
tary anger. 

** Do they know in Grilling Abbots that I am here ?”’ she asked 
hastily, to change the turn the conversation was taking. 

“It was not possible to keep that a secret long, but I think I can 
manage to kecp cur friends at bay for a little while, at all events 
until you are more composed—until we have decided definitely as to 
the future.” And the doctor smiled as he added, ‘‘ I contrived to 
put Mrs. Stephen to rout this afternoon. It seemed she had heard 
of your arrival, and was coming down post haste to make inquiries; 
but I made her turn her ponies’ heads quickly. I said that you had 
come down because of the illness of the baby—that its disorder, 
however, was not serious, though it might be infectious, Her face 
changed, she sent all sorts of kind messages, but she thought of the 
safety of her own little ones at home and hurried off. The report 
will spread, and we can keep visitors at a distance by such means for 
some time to come.” 

Violet thanked him with her eyes. 

“It grows dark,” she said with some anxiety, “surely Madge will 
not be long now.” 

** She should have been back before this,’”’ and Mr. Fuller looked 
frowningly at his watch; “she cauld have had no difficulty in getting 
a fe Mowle. Iam sorry 1 let her go. I ought to have gone my- 
sell. 

“No, father,” Violet urged eagerly, “you were too angry—too 
excited. In your frame of mind no good could have resulted from 
your meeting him. It was better for Madge to go. Besides, it was 
her own proposal, and it was important to find occupation for her. 
The poor darling’s sorrow was so great it would have preyed upon 
her mind else. It will be a satisfaction to her always to think she 
undertook this journey ; it will give her courage and self-confidence ; 
and then, sie may not have seen him after all.” 

‘If he should insult her ?” Mr. Fuller suggested angrily. 

** He will not—be sure he will not.” : 

‘*He is capable of anything; he has proved that sufficiently, I 
think. What good can come of his seeing Madge? Can he undo 
the past ?” 

Violet answered very quietly and sadly, 

** No; little good can come of it, perhaps. I know it is hoping 
against hope; yet it will be something to bere from himself of the 
strange past; at least he may have excuses to offer.” 

rs He will lie, Violet, there is no doubt of that. There can be no 
excuses in the truth.” 

** We have heard him accused——” 

** And the accusation has been only too fully proved.” 

Pe father, he should be heard; he may have some answer to 
give. 

**It is not possible, Violet.” 

“There may be reason for our pity—our forgiveness. Surely in 
every human error there is reason for these. Ah! the sound of 
wheels! Madge returns.” 

There was the noise as of a carriage approaching along the road 








from Mowle. 





‘Be cali, dearest; pray compose yourself. I will go out and see.’’ 

And Mr. Fuller left the room. 

A few minutes, and Violet started up suddenly. There was a 
noise as of some one tapping at the window. 

‘“‘ How nervous I grow,” she said, in a frightened voice; “it is 
only a branch blown against the panes.” 

But the noise was repe:ted. She went to the window; looking 
out she recognized a figure standing in the garden. 

“‘Madge!” she cried, eagerly; and she unlocked the sash and 
threw it open. ‘ Madge !—my sister!” 

They were in each other’s arms instantly. 

‘“‘ How tired you must be; how cold your face is! My poor child 
come to the fire.” ; 

Even at such a moment she could think first of her sister. 

“Dearest Vi, be brave, be strong, there’s my good Vi.” Madge 
stopped as though in fear of the effect of what she was about to say; 
then she went on in a different tone upon another subject. ‘ We 
have been such a long time coming from Mowlc—there was such a 
poor horse in the fly.” She peered at Violet; was she composed 
enough yet to hear what was to be told? How pale—how trembling 
she was! 

‘‘ Why did you come to the window, Madge?” said Violet, in a 
strange ‘yoice. 

“‘ Because——"” What was she to say? 
glanced over her shoulder. 

‘“‘ Te came with you?” Violet demanded, with a seream. 

** Be calin, my sister.” 

“ We is there ?” and she pointed to the garden. 

‘* My dearest sister *g 

 Quick—quick—tell me. It is true? 

Madge knew to what the question referred, with what wild hope 
Violet was trembling, : 

‘Yes, my poor Violet, it is true! But he believed her dead; he 
did not—could not know the wrong he did you. It was accident, not 

g ’ 


design—— 


Rather frightened, she 





” 


“Oh, Madge, why did you bring him here? How wrong—how 
cruel! Oh, God help me! I must not—dare not see him.” She 
reeled, ‘covering her face with her hands—but for Madge’s aid she 
would have fallen. 

‘‘Dear Violet, be calm; he comes for one last moment to see you, 
to hear your own lips pronounce his pardon—to see once more his 
chi'd Pe 

“What of that—what of that?” Violet asked, almost fiercely. 
The baby was on the sofa now, curled up, ¢ ilm, beautifuf, quite un- 
conscious of the great grief afflicting those so near to it. ‘ He would 
not take it from me? It is all mine now; it is all I have in the 
world now! It is for my baby only that I wish to live, my poor baby, 
who has no father now—my poor baby, who has no one now to look 
to for comfort, and support, and protection; no one but a wretched 
mother, whom, by-and-bye, he will be taught to hate.’” She bent 
over the child as though to shield it from harm. ‘ He has not come 
to take my child from me ?” 

‘‘No, dearest, he calm; he never dreamt of such a cruel thing. 
But to kiss it, Violet; he may do that. He is poor baby’s 
father-——” 

‘* Yes, his father—he may see his child. 

“And you will see him, Violet? He is greatly changed—so 
broken—so utterly prostrate and wretched—say one kind word to 
him, Violet, before he goes away—for ever—for ever, Violet.” 

“Yes,” she said, after a pause, and in a calmer voice, ‘1 will see 
him.” 

‘*No, it is impossible. I forbid it!” cried Mr. Fuller, solemnly 
and sternly, as he entered the rocm. ‘This n.an shall not again 
enter my house. Has he not brought suffering enough already ? 
Would he insult his victim? Does he dare to cross my threshold 
again? J will not answer for hislife! Viclet,my dearest, this must 
not be—I cannot suffer it!” 

‘‘ Father, have mercy,” she said, as she threw her arms round his 
neck; “there is no fear; but one moment, and then he will have 
gone from me for ever! Whatever he has done, he is my husband 
before God. Be not alarmed forme. I have more courage than you 
think. ‘Trust in me, father; a short time and all will be over, for 
ever!” 

The old man could seldom act in opposition to her wishes; least 
of allnow. He suffered himself to be Jed from the room by Madge. 
Violet watched him to the door. She turned to behold the figure of 
Wilford Hadfield standing at the window. 

Ile toitered rather than walked into the room. 

‘Violet! Violet!” he cried, in a strange hollow voice. He sunk 
upon bis knees—more he intended probably to say—his lips moved 
as though in an attempt at utterance; though no sound came, yet 
with outstretched imploring arms, his action was as eloquent as 
speech, 

Greatly troubled, swaying to and fro, her hands clasped together 
with convulsive energy, Violet stood for 1 moment irresolute, gazing 
wildly at him. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes. She then perceived another person 
standing at the window. ‘The fire burned up brightly atthe moment, 
and lit up the room, 

What was it she read in the face of this man at the window? 
What meant that sudden charge that came over her? She was 
breathing so quickly she could cearvely speak, and her hands were 
pressing her heart. ‘‘My husband?” she seemed to gasp out at 
last—an almost delirious question. 

“Yes, your husband!—for he is your husband—your true and 
lawful husband,” 

George Martin was the speaker. 

“What are you saying?” cried Wilford, in a scared, dazed way. 

“The truth. I have come all this way to tell it. You were too 
busy to hear the galloping of my horse. I have come full speed. 
Can you bear to hear me ?’”’ 

Ile glanced from one to the other. Low greedily they seemed to 
driuk in his words. As calmly and distinctly as he was able, Martin 
continued. 

** You have been both victims of a cruel and shameful conspiracy 
and fraud. The marriage with Regine Vichot is void. Be assured 
that itis so. I hold the proofs in my hand. At the time of that 
marriage Regine was already the wife of one Lenoir, formerly a 
medical student of Paris, late a singer in the chorus of the Grand 
Opera, Brussels, and now spy and agent of police in the employ- 
ment of the French Government. From the lips of the woman 
Regine, and the man Lenoir, I have gathered this day a confession 
of their history. Any claim made by the woman is one founded upon 
imposture. ‘Lhe marriage has been all along utterly void. Wiltord 
Hadfield, you are the lawful husband of Viclet Fuller.” 

A moment, to obtain firm mental grasp of this intelligence—te 
gather from Martin’s earnest face confidence in its truth—then Vio- 
let was locked in the embrace of her husband. 

“My own Violet!” ‘cried Wilford, “ pardon me—pity me—love 
me, ever!” 

‘‘My husband!” and she pressed him to her heart, how fondly. 

Martin drew back from a scene upon the sacred nature of which 
his presence seemed to be a trespass! ’ 





” 





CHAPTER XXV.—CONCLUSION, 


Monsrevr Reneé Istpor Puiipre St. Just Lenorn—Monsieur 
Chose, as he had playfully nomed himself at an early pericd of this 
narrative—was as good as his word. He bad called upon Gecrge 
Martin at his chambers in the Temple. With the important infor- 
mation deriv:d from the Frenchman, Martin had hurried to the 
house in Freer street, but he arrived there only in time to encounter 
the earnest lamentations of Mr. Phillimore and the faithful Rem- 
brandt over the recent departure of Wilford and his sister-in-law. 
He of course concluded that his friends had journeyed to Grilling 
Abbots. Martin had then hastened to the railway station ; he found, 
however, that he was too late for the train which had convcyed bis 
friends into the country. He had to wait some hours before there 
was another train to Mowle. He knew the importance of the intel- 
ligence he had obtained, while he dreaded the consequences that 
might be involved in any delay in communicating upon the subject 
with those most interested. Arrived at Mowle, late in the day, he 
had at once taken horse and proceeded to Grilling Abbots with all 
possible speed. The events that followed his appearance at th 
doctor’s cottage have already been related. 

Lenoir had put into writing the chief facts contaéned in his recital 
to Martin. This written statement, although it comprised a history 
of the career of the Frenchman by no means without interest and 
value, itis not necessary to set out here in detail, its connection with 
the chief characters of our narrative being often too remote and un- 
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detined. Monsieur Lenoir had, moreover, strengthened the especi- 
ally important p»ints of his statement by the production of evidence 
from various quarters. Ata latter period he obtained a letter from 
Regine, confirming all he had related in regard to her. She had 
been taken to the Charing Cross Hospital, and while still suffering 
acutely from the effects of her recent accident, had dictated a letter, 
to which she was able, with some exertion, to add her signature, and 
in which she confessed her share in the deception that had been 
practised, and besought pardcn of all concerned for her fraud and 
wickedness. 

It will be convenient for our purpose to consider the statement of 
Lenoir and the letter of Regine as one source from which we may 
derive a brief explanation cf such of the foregoing facts as may ap- 
pear to need elucidation. In truth, such details as we propose to 
give are obtained now from one, now from the other, of cess docu- 
ments—occasionally, indeed, from both—but it will not be necessary 
to trace back each fact tu its specific authcr. As a whole, the fol- 
lowing summary of information may be received as substantially 
authentic and complete. 

René Lenoir, the son of respectable parents of the bourgeois class, 
had commenced life as a student of medicine at Paris. His habits 
were not very erderly. Soon he was a prisoner for debt at Clichy. 
There he formed an important acquaintance. There was a gentle- 
man also confined for debt during Lenoir’s sojourn at Clichy, who 
was of some fame as a composer and musical direetor. Lenoir had 
a passion for music, and an excellent baritone voice. ‘The composer 
had also a passion for having his boots brilliantly pelished. The 
captives came to a definite understanding and agreement—Lenoir 
b'acked the composer’s bocts, the composer undertook the musical 
education of Lenoir. Released in due course from Clichy, Lenoir 
found that return to Paris, and continuance of his studies, would be 
as unevuiling, as unattractive. His parents were dead, and they had 
left no money for their son. [fe joined a vagrant troupe of vocalists. 
Ultimate’y he crossed the frontier—for reasons best known to him- 
se!f—amd was soon 2 member of the chorus of the Grand Opera at 
Brussels; and also, it should be stated, one of the choir of the church 
of St. Etienne du Mont, in that city. He was prosperous. He was 
now and then promoted to a small part in the «pera—he was occa- 
sionally entrusted with a solo in one of the anthems sung at Saint 
Etienne du Mont. Years went by; he made progress as a singer. 
Mesnwhile he enjoyed himself after his wont, and, smoking his pipe 
at the window of his most ill-furnished mansarde, coutenmleted the 
sports of the young ladies, scholars at a neighboring pension. 

Lenoir was of a susceptible nature, was an admirer of the sex. In 
due time he found himself deeply fascinated with one of his young 
neighbors—slight small, a brunette with superb eyes. He wrote a 
sonnet to her eyebrows, wrapped the lines around a bonbon, and 
flung the parcel at the feet of the young lady. She read the verse, 
and ate the confectionary; it would be hard to say which she liked 
the best. She was ycung; and probably her digestive organs, beth 
mental and phys‘cal, were sound, strong and good. She could not 
throw back other verse and bonbon, for her lover’s mansarde was up 
too high; but she replied appreciatingly—lovingly—with her eyes, 
and the mode of answer seemed to be quite as efticacious.. Lenoir 
was charmed; and he never rested until he had become the accepted 
lover of Mademoiselle Regine Stephanie Pichct; more, until he had 
carried her off from the pension and made her his wife. The cere- 
mony was performed by a not too respectable priest attached to the 
church of Saint Evienne du Mont. ‘There was 1.ttle difficulty about 
the matter. The young lady was an English subject, the daughter 
of English subjects; why should she not marry, if she so chose, even 
a member of the chorus of the opera—of the choir of St. Etienne? 
Of course Madame Latour, mistress of the pension, was very angry; 
but what did that matter? Her pupil was already sharing the man- 
sarde of the husband. 

Official proof of his mariiage was aunexed to Monsieur Lenoir’s 
statement. 

For a very short time the newly married couple were very happy 
indeed; they spent all the money they had in the wor!d; they ex- 
hausted all their credit—that was socn done—they enjoyed them- 
selves immensely. But they made mutual discoveries; the husband 
found that his wife had atemper that was not always angelic; the 
wife that her husband was idle, dissolute, poor. Soon it became ne- 
cessary that Madame Lenoir should work in aid of the funds of the 
household. When Madime Pichot arrived from England to remove 
Regine from schoo!, the young lady was found to be not only mar- 
ried, but also a promising figurante in the bal'et of the Grand Opera, 
her husband being one of the best basses in the chorus of the same 
establishment. 

Of course, there was a tremendous scene, into the particulars of 
which it is not advisable toenter. And Madame Pichot did not spare 
Madame Latour; the pension was ruined. Next, Monsieur Lenoir 
found himself again in prison, thanks, probably, to the connivance 
of his mother-in-law. Regine was taken to England, to enter the 
Harley street house of Col. Hugh Hadfield, and to meet there, for 
the first time, another lover, the Colonel’s nephew, Wilford Hadfield. 
Lenoir came out cf prison, after some time; he missed his wife a 
good deal at first, but he ecnsoled himself. He had forfeited his en- 
gagement at the opera; he had only one mouth to feed now—it was 
quite as well. He returned to Paris; to become eventually a mem- 
ber of the French police, distinguished for his intelligence, versa- 
tility and utter want of either heart or principle. When next he 
heard of his wife she was living in London; he wrote to her repeat- 
edly. At one tine he almost began to think his passion for her was 
reviving. She replied to his letters. 

This correspondence, as the reader has heen informed, came to the 
knowledge of Wilford Hadfield, and Jed to his separation from his 
wife, for such he believed Regine to be. 

When Lenoir next encountered the Pichots in Paris, they were 

living in apparent affluence, probably upon the money they had ob- 
tained under the will of Col. Hadfield. But M. Pichot gambled very 
much. By-and-bye he was keeping a boarding-house, in other words, 
a gaming-table. ‘The police interfered; there was said to be a dis- 
tinct conspiracy to defraud, in which the Pichot family were all im- 
yicated. Upon a charge arising out of this, true or false, it was 
hard to say, Regine was found guilty, and imprisoned in St. Lazare. 
She escaped; to quit France, return to the profession she had adopt- 
ed at Brussels, to work hard, to appear at various continental theatres 
with a rising fame as Mademoiselle Boisfleury, and ultimately to 
delight London at Mr. Grimshaw’s establishment, with the result we 
have seen. 

Monsieur Dominique Pichot was less prosperous. He was not 
moral'y benefited by his incarceration. He formed imprudent ac- 
quaintances. From cheating at cards and conspiring to defraud, he 
advanced to forgery, robbery with violence, etc. He obtained at last 
a sentence of hard labor at the galleys for 20 years, upon a convic- 
tion for burglary and attempt to murder. It as not found possible 
at that time, to the regret of ve y many, to prove any complicity in 
the crime on the part of Madame Pichot. She was permitted to quit 
France, and in the character of Madame Boisfleury to chaperone her 
daughter, the danseuse, about the continent. 

For Regine’s share in the nefarious transactions we have narra- 
rated, it is only to be said, that she was completely an instrument in 
the evil-working hands of the Pichots. Born in India, luxurious by 
nature and habit, indolent, vain, pleasure-loving, it was not surpris- 
ing that she should find the restrictions of the Belgian pension sin- 
goles ly irksome—it was not wonderful that she should turn a willing 
ear to the ardent petitions and promises of René Lenoir—since in 
these she found a certain re from conditions that constrained 
and vexed her. It is even likely enough that, at the outset, she had 
believed in the devotedness of her admirer, as she had fancied that 
she reciprocated his devotion. 

Brought to England, she had attached herself greatly to Col. Hugh ; 
it is possible that this state of feeling was generated by certain hints 
let fall from time to time by Madame Pichot, to the effect that in the 
Colonel, Regine beheld her reai father. In this affection, and in the 
threat to reveal to the Colonel the secret of her marriage with Lenoir, 
the Pichots found «hat they possessed extraordinary power over 
Regine, a leverage by means of which they could move her in which- 
ever direction they might will. Regine—not naturally cruel—and 
shrinking from the villainy she saw impending, did all that was pos- 
sible to avert from herself the affection of Wilford Hadfield. She 
was compelled to listen to him; as in time by means of threats, and 
cajoleries, and assurances that her first marriage was void, she was 
induced to become his wife. 

The marriage accomplished, Regine found herself more than ever 
in the power of her putative parents. bby! informed her that she 
had been deliberately guilty of a felony, and that they had but to lay 
the facts of the case before the police to bring down upon her con- 
dign punishment. She, however, availed herself of the first opportu- 
nity to obtain a separation from Wilford, though she could not 
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prevent this separation being made the means of extortion to an ex- 
traordinary amount. In truth, she had not been greatly moved by 
his love, occupied as she had been by the difficulties cf her own 
position, and possibly by the remains of such affection as she had 
ever entertained for René Lenoir. The fecling she had permitted 
herself to manifest in her interview with Wilford, a short time before 
the accident, at the T. R. Long Acre, and the outburst of jealous 
rage with which she had dared to insult Violet and her chid, can 
cn'y be attributed to those uncontrollable impulses and violent 
changes of emotion to which a woman of Regine’s nature and habits 
of life will always be subject. It is possible, however, that such love 
as she was capable of, might be aroused in Wilford’s favor, by a re- 
collection of his former devotion to her—a striking contrast, it might 
be, to such forms of passion as she had since had experience of— 
and the shameful injuries that devotion had entailed upon him, 
while the thought that this was now hopelessly gone from her, wou'd 
be sufficient to prompt her to almost any excess of violence and 
anger. 

Thus far we have drawn from the confessions of Lenoir and Re- 
gine such explanations as appear to be necessary for the proper un- 
derstanding of our history. ‘There is but little to add to the 
information thus obtained. i 

In a letter received from Lenoir at a date subsequent to his state- 
ment, Martin read: 


“Be consoled, my dear friend; a dangerous perscn will be re- 
moved from your country—free, happy and noble. ‘There will be no 
esclandre. Tt will be done without the assistance of your minister 
of the interior; yet the hospitality superb of England will not be in- 
sulted. You will sleep while we shall act; as under the influence of 
chlcroferm there will be removed from your bosom a cancer danger- 
ous and painful; the operation will be performed adroitly by the 
government of which I have the honor to be an executive. 

“1am instructed to srrest Madame Pichot. She is hiding; but 
T owe it to her child—Monsieur Alexis—that I knew where to find 
her. Monsieur Pichot, in the hope of ameliorating his condition, 
has made confessions implicating his wife. It is not generous; it is 
in effect cruel to the wife who loves her husband. But what do you 
wish? It is good for France, for justice, for the police. She will 
be apprehended to-night; to-morrow she will sleep in Paris—in 
prison. Ah! has she not cause to love her husband? But the wife 
has always cause. 

“*Apvd Monsieur Alexis escapes, then?’ you ask me. 1 hear 
your voice, I see your looks. Ah! my friend! calm yourself, have 
patience. It is true; and you will believe ne more in the justice 
poetic! But believe, then, in the poetry of the police. He is free, 
but he is ours. <A pretty criminal is the door eb; but we will leave 
him on the tree, not gather him too soon; he will be more worth our 
trouble by-and-bye. Shun immature fruit—it tries too much the 
teeth and the stomach. Meanwhile leave him—idle, corrupt, wicked 
—alone in London, with the sleepless eyes of a paternal government 
watching over him. He is quite safe, the handeuffs are already 
made for him, and—laugh, my friend!—he loves the maigre Blon- 
dette! Delassement supréme! Say, then, do you still believe no 
more in the justice poetic ¢” 

By way of more last words we are permitied to add the following. 
The date is as of the 2lst December, 185—, three years later it 
should be stated, than any of the everits previously chronicled, 

EXTRACT PROM THE DIARY OF GEORGE MARTIN. 
“Temple, London, 

“This morning I received a letter from my old friend Wilford, re- 
minding me of my promise to spend Christmas at Grilling Abbots 
I had not forgotten it, though I do believe that I am coward enough 
to avoid this visit if it were possible. But it is not, I must go. He 
accuses me of neglect; says that upon a shameful pretext T evaded 
joining their happy party last year: that we never mect now, and 
that it is my fault, Perhaps he has reason for these reproaches, 

‘*We do seldom meet; and for correspondence it is not, I think, 
in the nature of men to write letters—conversational, friendly let- 
ters. They can’t do it; only grim, brief, hard notes, which satisfy 
neither writer nor reader. And we are parted by circumstances, 
Time has brought him peace and happiness and success, I am happy 
to know. What need has he to linger in this dreadful, depressing 
heartless London? He is in the country; the tenant of the beauti 
ful old Manor House farm on the Hadfield estate. 1 believe Stephen 
had his way in that matter, at last, and the farm is to be settled on 
little Wilford. ‘There was a great fight about it, but the ladies were 
all on Stephen’s side, and Wilford was overwhelmed at last by num- 
bers. Itis a noble old place, with high gable ends, stone coigns and 
window-cases, and with Prince Rupert’s name scratched on one of 
the panes—he was there one night only during the Civil War. The 
grand old hall, with its carved oak panels and un antelpiece and 
ceilings, would be the very place of all others in which to spend 
Christmas—and yet—and yet— 

“Toes she know my secret? I feel she does, She knows it, and 
yet will nct know it. It is better so, for it is folly, madness, this 
secret! I feel that she has read me through on the subject, and 
gently, tenderly, has given me her pity and her sympathy, as indeec 
she wovld bestow them upon any one who suffered; and I know, at 
least I think I do, the good soul’s dream, her plan for my happiness. 
Is it not to bring me to Madge’s feet ? 

‘* Dear Madge! she is very charming; and so good and true—we 
are great friends. Can she care for me ever so fittle ? Sometimes 
I think this may be so, at other times it seems fairly impossible. 1 
never feel so old as when I am basking in the radiance of Madge’: 
youth and beauty; it is always in the strong sunlight that one’s 
wrinkles become the most visible. There is certainly great hap- 
piness in going down with worn nerves, jaded and gloomy from the 
overwork of my life here, tothe peace and calm of the Manor House, 
to hear in the evening the lovely voice of Viclet giving new beauty 
to those old true melodies of Mozart; to talk with Wilford over a 
pipe in the snug porch; to romp with little Wilford on the lawn; o1 
to sing absurd songs and give endless rides upon my knee to the 
tiny second child just two years old, little Gertrude Violet, my god 
daughter, for whom, by the way, I must take down all sorts of pre- 
sents at Christmas. How dreadful to have children thinking one 
shabby! It’s hard if one can’t evn be a herotothem. And I have 
omitted Madge from my list. Is it no pleasure to gaze into the lus- 
trous depths of her superb blue eyes? Yes, indeed it is. 

“ This is all great happiness. Yet the coming back here again ir 
so dreadful! My life seems to be so utterly lonely and wretched 
indeed solitude begins to grow very detestable. It is because for one 
reason, these notions torture me so when I rcturn to town that I am 
always vowing that I will never leave it again. Yet I have promisec 
to spend Christmas at Grilling Abbots. 

“And Lam to meet old Vhillimore there, am 1? The good old 
boy. He has taken, Wilford writes, Mrs. Gardiner’s cottage and 
settled just outside Grilling Abbots. He boasts of his collection of 
landscapes by Gainsborough, and is always arranging what he calle 
‘nice bits of still life’ in his garden. They say he was quite shocke: 
to find there had been an addition to the family in the shape of litt!c 
Gertrude. He declares it is quite unparaileled in art to introduc 
the figure of a female child into a riposa. He never heard of such a 
thing, and wonders what St. Joseph means byit. ‘The faithful Sally 
the Nembsandt, is still in his service. He busies himself with ar- 
ranging and cleaning and rearranging the pictures in the gallery at 
the Grange, and in teaching drawing and a love of art to Stephen's 
children and to little Wilford. He has publicly announced that th 
boy is to be his heir, ‘he has developed into such a beautiful Van 
dyke.’ The child seems to be really quite attached to the old gen- 
tleman, and I know that Wilford and Violet have a great regard for 
him—he is asscciated in their minds with a very remarkable period 
of their married life. It was rather a shame of ‘Wilford putting the 
old picture-dealer into his last novel. However, the old gentleman 
read the beok, and pronounced his opinion upon it w:-thout having 
remarked his own portrait, and so no great harm was done, Indecd 
I think Mr. Phillimore somehow had rather the,best of it, thougl 
Wilford pretended not to be vexed that his picture had not been re- 
cognised, and said the likeness was unimpeached not» ithstanding. 

* How strangely one hears of things. That queer fellow, C-——, 
was here to-day. He has just returned from Paris, full of a wonder- 
ful dancer at the Grand Opera, a Madame Lenoir Boisfleury. She is 
making a large fortune and turning the heads of the Parisians by 
her daring style of performance. Surely this must be Regine again ? 
But Lenoir Boisfleury ? Is my police friend at her side then, giving 
her the protection ef his name, and receiving her salary in return ? 
It is not impossible. 

“Well, lL have written to Wilford. I spend Christmas in the old 
Manor Farm house. ‘There is to be more mirth they promise them- 





selyes than they have known for some years past. 


“New Yeat’s Day we are all to be féted at the Grange. That 
ood Mrs. Stephen, she has already decided which of her daughters 
is to be married to little Wilford, and which of her a gentle- 
men is to give his hand to my little god-daughter, She is a god 
woman, and she has been scheming too, I know, as to another wed- 
ding, to take p'ace at an earlier date I presume. She thinks dear 
old Mr. Fuller’s second daughter and that Mr. Martin are quite 
cut out for each other! 
‘Who can tell how this will end? 
‘‘T will go to the farmhouse—I will look carefully into the dear 
child’s sweet face—if I see one glance that segms to bid me speak, 
“* But I must stop for to-night. Past two o’clock, and the lamp 
going out. Let me close my book!” 


THE END. 


THE GRAND RECONNOISSANCE TO MALVERN HILLS, 
August 5, 1862. 


MALVERN Hits have again been the scene of a conflict be- 
tween the rebels and the National troops, and although not so glo- 
rious or sanguinary as was that of the Ist of July, it was no less 
conclusive on this point, that, when an army of National troops are 
led by a competent General, the Confederate tigers are no match for 
it. There is so much profound strategy about all the movements of 
the army on James river, that it is difficult to decide what the real 
intention of the movement was; but the general opinion of the most 
intelligent officers on Hooker's staff is, that it was a feeler to ascer- 
tain the strength of the rebel army between Harrison’s Landing and 
Richmond, in order to divert ite attention from Pope aud Sicgel’s 
advance. Gen. Hooker had arranged to muke this reconncissance 
on Saturday, the 2d of August, but the blunder or treachery of the 
farmer who had undertaken to guide the advance ld to its postpone- 
ment ti!l Monday, the 4th of August, when at dusk all was in readi- 
ness to move. 








The March. 


The Column was not all upon the road unti) after the moon had 
risen, and threw a flood of light into every opening in the forests 
through which the little army passed. The ruads were smooth and 
even, und*the moyement of the artillery train made but very little 
noise. Precautions were taken against alarming the enemy’s pic- 
kets, one of whom—the only one on the road on which the column 
moved—was captured. Guards were placed around the houses on 
the way to prevent the inmates from conveying information of the 
approach of our troops. When the resting place for the night was 
reached, officers gave their orders in a whisper, as it was known that 
a camp of the er was near. The silence with which the aflair 
was conducted would have been complete had it not been for a raw 
Brig.-Gen., who gave orders for brigade movements in a voice that 
could be heard a great distance in the stilln: ss of the night. The 
result of this little inflation of military pride shows how inexperience 
and lack of judgment in one officer, in a long line, may somctimes 
defeat or damage the success of an important movement. The re- 
sult in this case was that the enemy were apprised of cur approach 
at 12 o’clock, and reinforcements sent for. The bivouae for the 
night was in the rear of the Glendale battle-ground of June 30th, on 
the Quaker road, near the church called Willis Church, and of which 
we had a most interesting and accurate illustration last week. Gro- 
ver’s brigade was in advance, aud most admirably were all their ar- 
rangements made and carried out. 

At daylight of Tuesday, the 5th August, the column passed by 
Willis Church, the scene of the conflict where Heintzelmin und 
Hooker formerly repulsed the rebels. The little church bore evi- 
dence of the bloody work of that day. The pews had all been torn 
out and converted into umputating tables and other conveniences for 
wounded men, and the flour of the building is entirely covered with 
blocd. Many of the dead are buried around it, with hardly a me- 
morial to designate them. I noticed on a headboard of oue grave 
the name of L. E. Leblanc, 3d Louisiana regiment. In the woods, 
beyond the church, on the road to Malvern Hills, are abundant evi- 
dences of the artillery practice of the enemy upon the rear of our 
army during the march to James river. ‘Trees of consid: rable size 
are literally mowed down by the shot and shell, and others scarred 
by the Minie bullets that hailed through them. 

The column arrived at Malvern Hills about half-past five o'clock. 
Che sky was clouded and lowering and a heavy moisture hung in the 
air, which was not stirred by the slightest breeze. It is not proper 
to state what forces comprised the expedition. Suffice it to say that 
it was a strong and well proportioned corps, with the proper amount 
of cavalry and artillery. 

Cavalry and artiliccy led the column into the field, through the 
wooded gorge in front of Malvern Hills, accompanied by Gen. Hooker 
and his statt, Taking a position, with his statf, upon a conspicuous 
knoll, Gen. Hooker opened the fight in person, as & did at Wiliams- 
ourg, posting his artillery and ordering the cavalry to the attack. 
Che enemy had a battery in pvsition at the right of the brick house 
on the edge of the bluff towards James river. This was the Fauquier 
battery, from Fauquier county, Virginia, commanded by Capt. 
Stribling. ‘The 8th and 17th Georgia regiments were on the field, 
and two regiments of cavalry—one the Cobb cavalry, of Georgia. 
Major Pickett was in command of the post. 

The 8th linois cavalry charged upon the battery, and were received 
by a storm of grape and canister that drovethem back. ‘The battery 
then fired sheli and spherical case directly upon the road leading to 
the hill from the Quaser church, and Capt. Benson’s battery replied. 
Almost instantly a cloud of smoke settled over the field, obscuring 
every object. ‘Lhe enemy kept up a remarkably well-directed fire 
upon the road, on which our infantry were advancing. Shells and 
pherical case burstin the road und upon either side of it in rapid 
succession, The enemy’s practice showed that they had previously 
obtained the ange of this spot with great accuracy. The infantiy, 
led by the Ist brigade, Hooker’s division, commanded by Gen. 
Grover, marched up the road under this fire without flinching, like 
veterans, in admirable order, foliowed by the other brigades in the 
same manner. When a shell was heard approaching a regiment | he 
men dropped, and were instantly on their feet again, with unbroken 
ranks, moving forward. Fortunately only two or three shells tovk 

ffect upon the column, killing two men and wounding 15. The 
infantry marched upon the field and took their position, but as the 
smoke had become so dense that it was impossible to see the enemy, 
Gen, Hooker ordered the fire of the artillery to be slackened. When 
the smoke oleared away, it was discovered that the enemy was re- 
tiring, and when Hooker resumed the fire, their retreat was con- 
siderably quickened. For two miles did our gallant men pursue the 
disorganized rebels, whe only were saved by the closing in of night 
from a heavy loss in prisoners. Our men remained masters of the 
Held of battie, where they bivouacked for the night, and where they 
remained till Friday, when the object of their reconnoissance having 
been fully accompl shed, they fell back to their previous position. It 
8 only proper to state that, when the battle was over, Gen. McClellan 
arrived on the field, and congratulated Gen. Hooker, with much 
cordiality, upon his suecess. Considering the nature of the engage- 
ment, the casualties on both sides were very small, the rebels greatest 
ioss being in prisoners, of whom about 100 we captured. 
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A COMMITTEE of ladies of Norfolk recently addressed a 
letter to Gen. Viele, asking his influence with Gen. Dix and the Surgeon- 
General, to send the wounded Con‘ederate soldiers to Norfolk that they 
might visit them and try to alleviate their sufferings. To this request 
Geu. Viele replied as follows: “If the Committee you represent were 
vo request that they might receive, and alleviate the sufferings of 
wounded soldiers, without reference to the side on which they are fight- 
ing in this unhappy war, I think the request would meet with great 
snsideration. Surely itis no part of woman’s mission to nurture the 
seeds of deadly strife, nor should her ministerings at the bed o/ suffer- 
ing be prompted by any other motive than a desire to mitigate its 
yangs, whether for friend or foe. Rather let it be heraim to pour il 
upon the troubled waters, to seek by holy influence to caim the fierce 
uatred engendered by civil war, and to show the nation that ‘there is a 
weapon, surer yet, and better than the bayoret.’ To make any dis- 
tinction between the wounded would surely not tend to this.” 


Tue Richmond Framiner says, Lieut. Grinnell, a Con- 
federate officer, now a prisonerrat Washington, is not a gon of Moses 
Grinnell, of New York, but of Henry Grinnell, who, we learn, posse+ses 
none of the fanatical traits of his brother. Mr. Henry Grinnell was the 
projector of the Arctic Expedition. His son, t, wae for 
some years at the head of a house in London, where he married ap Eng- 
lish lady, and subsequently removed to New Orleans. He was among 
the earliest to enlist in the cause of the South, and has proved his devo- 





tion on several hard-fought fields. 
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EARTH’S ANGELS. 


WHY come not spirits from the realms of glory, 
To visit carth as in the days of old, 
The times of sacred wit and ancient story ? 
Is heaven more distant? or has earth grown cold? 


Oft have T gaz°d, when sunset clouds, receding, 
Waved like rivh banners of a host gone by, 

To catch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 
Along the confines of the glowing sky. 


And oft, when midnight stars in distant chillness 
Were calmly bureiie, listened late and long ; 

But natury’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
Bearing no echo of the seraph’s seng. 


To Bethichem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before the One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison, 


Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn / 


And are they all within the vale departed ? 
There gleams no wing along the empyrean now ; 
And many a tear from human eyes has started, 
Since angel touch has calmed a mortal’s brow. 


No; earth has angels, though their forms are moulded 
But of such clay as fashions all below ; 

Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded, 
We know them by the lovelight on their brow. 


IT have seen angels by the sick one’s pillow— 
Theirs was the soft tone and the soundless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood “ between the weeping and the dead.” 


And if my sight, by earthly dimness hindered, 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 

I doubted not, for spirits know their kindred, 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there, 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison— 
In crowded hallse—by the lone widow’s hearth ; 
And where they passed, the fallen have yee 
The giddy paused, the mourner’s hope had birth. 


I had seen one, whose eloquence commanding 
Roused the rich echoes in the human breast, 

The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 

That hope might reach the suffering and oppressed. 


And by his side there moved a form of beauty, 
Strewing sweet flowers along his path of life, 

And looking up with meek and love-lent duty : 
I called her angel, but he called her wife. 


Oh, many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 

That, when its veil of sadness is laid down, 
Shall soar aloft pang py = unimpeded, 
Aud wear its glory like a starry crown! 


AURORA FLOYD. 


CHAYTER XIX.—-MONEY MATTERS, 


AKCHIBALD FLoyD was very lonely at Felden Woods without his 
daughter. He took no pleasure in the long drawing-room, or tl.c 
billiard-room and library, or the pleasant galleries, in which there 
were all manner of easy corners, with abutting bdy-windows, damask- 
cushioned oaken benches, china vases as high as tables, all enlivened 
by the alternately sternly masculine and simperingly feminine faces 
of those ancestors whose painted representations the banker had 
bought in Wardour street. (Indeed, I fear those Scottish warriors, 
those bewigged worthies of the Northern Circuit, those taper-waisted 
ladies with pointed stomachers, tucked-up petticoats, pannier-hoops 
and blue-ribbon bedizened crooks, had been painted to order, and 
that there were such items in the account of the Wardour street 
rococo merchant as, ‘To one knight banneret, killed at Bosworth, 
£25 5s.) The old banker, I say, grew sadly weary of his gorgeous 
mansion, which was of little avail to him without Aurora. 

People are not so very much happier for living in handsome houses, 
though it is generally considered such a delightful thing to occupy a 
mansion which would be large enough for a hospital, and take your 
simple meal at the end of a table long enough to accommodate a 
board of railway-directors. 

Archibald Floyd could not sit beside both the fireplaces in his long 
drawing-room, and he felt strangely lonely looking from the easy- 
chair on the hearthrug, through a vista of velvet-pile and satin- 
damask, walnut-wood, buhl, malachite, china, parian, crystal and 
ormolu, at that solitary second hearthrug and those empty easy- 
chairs. He shivered in his dreary grandeur. His five-and-forty by 
thirty feet of velvet-pile might have been a patch of yellow sand in 
the Great Sahara for any pleasure he derived from its occupation. 
The billiard-room, perhaps, was worse; for the cues and balls were 
every one made precious by Aurora’s touch; and there wags a great 
fine-drawn seam upon the green cloth, which marked the spot where 
Miss Floyd had ripped it open what time she made her first juvenile 
essay at billiards. 

The banker locked the doors of both these splendid apartmenta, 
and gave the keys to the housekeeper. 

“‘ Keep the rooms in order, Mrs. Richardson,” he said, “ and keep 
them thoroughly aired; but I shall only use them when Mr. and 
Mrs. Mellish come to me.” 

And having shut up these haunted chambers, Mr. Floyd retired to 
that snug little study in which he kept his few relics of the sorrowful 
past. 

{t may be said that the Scottish banker was a very stupid old man, 
and that he might have invited the county families to his gorgeous 
mansion; that he might have summoned his nephews and their 
wives, with all grand-nephews and nieces appertaining, and might 


thus have made the place merry with the sound of fresh young voices,_ 


and the long corridors noisy with the patter of restless little fect. 
He might have lured literary and artistic celebrities to his lonely 
hearthrug, and paraded the lions of the London season upon his 
velvet-pile. He might have entered the political arena, and have 
had himself nominated for Beckenham, Croydon or West Wickham. 
He might have done almost anything; for he had very nearly as 
much money as Aladdin, and could have carried dishes of uncut 
diamonds to the father of any princess whom he might take it into 
his head to marry. He might have done almost anything, this 
ridiculous old banker; yet he did nothing but sit brooding over his 
lonely hearth—for he was old and feeble, and he sat by the fire even 
= the bright summer weather—thinking of the daughter who was 
ar away. 

He thanked God for her happy home, for her devoted hugband, for 
her secure and honorable position ; and he would have given the last 
drop of his blood to obtain for her these advantages; but he was, 
after all, omly mortal, and he would rather have had her by his 


side. 

Why did he not surround himself with society, as brisk Mrs. Alex- 
ander urged, when she found him looking pale and careworn ? 

Why? Because society was not Aurora. Because all the bright- 
est bon-mots of all the literary celebrities who have ever walked this 
—s seemed dull to him when compared with his daughter’s idlest 
bable. 

Literary lions! Political notabilities! Out upon them! When 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Charles Dickens should call in 
Mr. Makepeace Thackeray and Mr, Wilkie Collins to assist them in 
—— a work, in 15 volumes or so, about Aurora, the banker would 
be ready to offer them a handsome sum for the copyright. Until 
then, he cared very little for the best book in Mr. Mudie’s collection. 
When the members of the legislature should bring their political 
knowledge to bear upon Aurora, Mr. Archibald Floyd would be hap- 

yy to listen to them. In the interim, he would have yawned in Lord 
almerston’s face or turned his back upon Earl Russell. 





The banker had been a kind uncle, a good master, a warm friend 
and a generous patron; but he had never loved any creature except 
his wife Eliza and the daughter she had left to his care. Life is not 
long enough to hold many such attachments as these ; and the people 
who love very intensely are apt to concentrate the full force of their 
affection upon one object. For 20 years this black-eyed girl had 
been the idol before which the old man had knelt; and now that the 
divinity is taken away from him, he falls prostrate and desolate be- 
fore the empty shring. Heaven knows how bitterly this beloved 
child had made him suffer, how deeply she had plunged the reckless 
dagger to the very core of his loving heart, and how freely, gladly, 
tearfully and hopefully he had forgiven her. But she had never 
atoned for the past. 

It is poor consolation which Lady Macbeth gives to her remorseful 
husband when she tells him “‘ what’s done cannot be undone ;” but 
it is painfully and terribly true. 

Aurora could not restore the year which she had taken out of her 
father’s life, and which his anguish and despair had multiplied by 
ten. She could not restore the equal balance of the mind which had 
once experienced a shock so dreadful as to shatter its serenity; as 
we shatter the mechanism of a watch when we let it fall violently to 
the ground. The watchmaker patches up the damage, and gives us 
a new wheel here, a spring there, and sets the hands going again; 
but they never go so smoothly as when the watch was fresh from 
the hands of the maker, and they are apt to stop suddenly with no 
shadow of warning. 

Aurora could not atone. Whatever the nature of that girlish error 
which made the mystery of her life, it was not to be undone. She 
could more easily have baled the ocean dry with a soup-ladle—and I 
dare say she would gladly have gone to work to spoon out the salt 
water, if by so doing she could have undone that bygone mischief. 
But she could not; she could not! Wer tears, her penitence, her 
affection, her respect, her devotion, could do much; but they could 
not do this. 

The old banker invited Talbot Bulstrode and his young wife to 
make themselves at home at Felden, and drive down to the Woods 
as freely as if the place had been some country mansion of their 
own. They came sometimes, and Talbot entertained his great uncle- 
in-law with the troubles of the Cornish miners, while Lucy sat lis- 
tening to her husband’s talk with unmitigated reverence and delight. 
Archibald Floyd made his guests very welcome upon these occasions, 
and gave orders that the oldest and costliest wines in the cellar 
ek be brought out for the captain’s entertainment; but some- 
times in the very middle of Talbot’s discourses upon political econo- 
my the old man would sigh wearily, and look with a dimly yearning 
gaze far away over the tree-tops in a northward direction, towards 
that distant Yorkshire household in which his daughter was the 
queen, 

Perhaps Mr. Floyd had never quite forgiven Talbot Bulstrode for 
the breaking off of the match between him and Aurora, The banker 
had certainly of the two suitors preferred John Mellish; but he 
would have considered it only correct if Captain Bulstrode had re- 
tired from the world upon the occasion of Aurora’s marriage, and 
broken his heart in foreign exile, rather than advertising his indiffer- 
ence by a union with poor little Lucy. Archibald looked wonder- 
ingly at his fair-haired niece as she sat before him in the deep bay 
window, with the sunshine upon her amber tresses and the crisp 
folds of her peach-colored silk dress, looking for all the world like 
one of the painted heroines so dear to the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood, and marveled how it was that Talbot could have come to ad- 
mire her. She was very pretty, certainly, with pink cheeks, a white 
nose and rose-colored nostrils, and a species of beauty which consists 
in very careful finishing off and picking out of the features; but oh, 
how tame, how cold, how weak, beside the Egyptian goddess, that 
Assyrian queen with the flashing eyes and the serpentine coils of 
purple-black hair! 

Talbot Bulstrode was very calm, very quiet, but «apparently suffi- 
ciently naper. I use that word “sufficiently” advisedly. i is a 
dangerous thing to be too happy. Your high-pressure happiness, 
your sixty miles-an-hour enjoyment, is apt to burst up and come to 
ahard end. Better the quietest parliamentary train, which starts 
very early in the morning and carries its passengers safe into the 
terminus when the shades of night come down, than that rabid, 
rushing express, which does the Journey in a quarter of the time, but 
oceasionally topples over a bank, or rides pickaback upon a luggage- 
train. in its fiery impetuosity. 

Talbot Bulstrode was substantially happier with Lucy than he ever 
could have been with Aurora. His fair young wife's undemonstra- 
tive worship ef him soothed and flattered him. Her gentle obedi- 
ence, her entire concurrence in his every thought and whim, set his 

ride at rest. She was not eccentric, she was not impetuous. If he 
éft her alone all day in the snug little house in Half-Moon street 
which he had furnished before his marriage, he had no fear of her 
calling for her horse and scampering away into Rotten Row, with 
not so much as a groom to attend upon her. She was not strong 
minded. She could be happy without the society of Newfoundlands 
and Skye terriers. She did not prefer Landseer’s dog pictures above 
all other examples of modern art. She might have walked down 
Regent street a hundred times without being once tempted to loiter 
upon the curbstone and bargain with suspicious-looking merchants 
for a ‘‘ noice leetle dawg.” She was altogether gentle and womanly, 
and Talbot had no fear to trust her to her own sweet will, and no 
need to impress upon her the necessity of lending her feeble little 
hands to the mighty task of sustaining the dignity of the Raleigh 
Bulstrodes, 

She would cling to him sometimes half-lovingly, half-timidly, and, 
looking up with a pretty deprecating smile into his coldly handsome 
face, ask him, falteringly, if he was really, really happy. 

“Yes, my darling girl,” the Cornish captain would answer, being 
very well accustomed to the question, “ decidedly, very happy.” 

His calm business-like tone would rather disappoint poor Lucy, 
and she would vaguely wish that her husband had foes a little more 
like the heroes in the High Church novels, and a little less devoted 
to Adam Smith, McCulloch and the Cornish mines. 

‘But you don’t love me as you loved Aurora, Talbot ?” 
were profane people who corrupted the captain’s Christian name 
into Tal ;” but Mrs. Bulstrode was not more likely to avail herself 
of that disrespectful abbreviation than she was to address her gra- 
cious sovereign as “ Vic.”) ‘ But you don’t love me as you loved 
Aurora, Talbot dear?” the pleasing voice would urge, so tenderly 
anxious to be contradicted. 

“Not as I loved Aurora, perhaps, darling.” 

** Not as much ?” 

, e As much and better, my pet; with a more enduring and a wiser 
ove. 

If this was a little bit of a fib when the captain first said it, is he 
to be ulterly condemned for the falsehood? How could he resist the 
loving blae eyes so ready to fill with tears if he answered coldly ; 
the softly pensive voice, tremulous with emotion; the earnest 
face, the caressing hand laid so lightly upon his coat collar? 
He must have been more than mortal had he given any but loving 
answers to those loving questions. Th, day soon come when ais 
answers were no longer tinged with so much as the shadow of false- 
hocd. His little wife crept steelthily, almost imperceptibly, into his 
heart, and if he remembered the fever-dream of the past, it was only 
to rejoice in the tranquil security of the present. 

Talbot Bulstrode and his wife were staying at Felden Woods for a 
few days sya | the burning July weather, and sat down to dinner 
with Mr. Floyd upon the day succeeding the night of the storm. 
They were disturbed in the very midst of that dinner by the unex- 
pected arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, who rattled up to the door 
in a hired vehicle just as the second course was being placed upon 
the table. 

Archibald Floyd recognised the first murmur of his daughter’s 
voice, and ran out into the hall to welcome her. 

She showed no eagerness to throw herself into her father’s arms, 
but stood looking at John Mellish with a weary, absent expression, 
while the stalwart Yorkshireman allowed himself to be gradually 
disencumbered of a chaotic load of travelling-bags, sun-umbrellas, 
shaw!s, magazines, newspapers and overcoats. 

“My darling, my darling!” exclaimed the banker; “ what a happy 
surprise, what an unexpected pleasure !” : 

She did not answer him, but, with her arms about his neck, looked 
mournfully into his fare. 

“She would come,” said Mr. Joho Mellish, addressing himself 
generally; “she would come. The doose knows why! But she 
said she must come, and what could I do but bring her? If she 
asked me to take her to the moon, what could I do but take her ? 


But she wouldn’t bring any luggage to speak of, because we're going 
back to-morrow.” ’ 


(There 
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“ Going back to-morrow!” repeated Mr. Floyd, ‘‘ impossible!” 


“Bless your heart!” cried John, ‘ what’s impossible to Lollv? If 
she wanted to go to the moon, she’d go, don’t Ltellyou! She’d have 
a special engine, or a special balloon, or a special something or 
other, and she’d go. When we were in Paris she wanted to see the 
big fountains play; and she told me to write to the Emperor and ask 
him to have them set going for her. . She did, by Jove!” 

Lucy Bulstrode came forward to bid her cousin welcome, but I fear 
that a sharp, jealous pang thrilled through that innocent heart at the 
thought that those fatal black eyes were again brought to bear upon 
Talbot’s life. 

Mrs. Mellish put her arms about her cousin as tenderly as if she 
had been embracing a child. 

** You here, dearest Lucy!” she said. ‘*T am so very glad!” 

‘“‘He loves me,” whispered little Mrs. Bulstrode, ‘‘ and I never, 
never can tell you how good he is.” 

“Of course not, my darling,” answered Aurora, drawing her 
cousin aside, while Mr. Mellish shook hands with his father-in-law 
and Talbot Bulstrode. ‘‘ He is the most glorious of princes, the 
most perfect of saints, is he not? and you worship him all day, you 
sing silent hymns in his praise, and perform high mass in his honor, 
rom go about telling his virtues upon an imaginary rosary. Ah, 
Lucy, how many kinds of love there are; and who shall say which 
is the best or highest? I see plain, blundering John Mellish yonder, 
with unprejudiced eyes; I know his every fault; I laugh at his awk- 
wardness. Yes, I laugh now, for he is dropping those things faster 
than the servants can pick them up.” 

She stopped to point to poor John’s chaotic burden. 

“‘T gee all this as plainly as I see the deticiencies of the servant 
who stands behind my chair; and yet I love him with all my heart 
and soul, and J would not have one fault corrected, or one virtue 
exaggerated, for fear it should make him different to what he is.” 

Lucy Bulstrode gave a little half-resigned sigh. 

** What a blessing that my poor cousin is happy,” she thought; 
‘and yet how can she be otherwise than miserable with that absurd 
John Mellish ?” 

What Lucy meant, perhaps, was this: How could Aurora be 
otherwise than wretched in the companionship of a gentleman who 
had neither a straight nose nor dark hair. Some women never out- 
live that school-girl infatuation for straight noses and dark hair. 
Some girls would have rejected Napoleon the Great because he wasn’t 
tall,” or would have turned up their noses at the author of ‘ Childe 
Harold” if the} had happened to see him ina stand-up collar. If 
Lord Byron had never turned down his collars, would his poetry 
have been as popular as it was? If Mr. Alfred Teunyson were to 
cut his hair, would that operation modify our opinion of *‘ The Queen 
of the May?” Where fave that marvellous power of association 
begin and end? Perhaps there may have been a reason fir Aurora’s 
contentmen’‘ with her commonplace, presaic husband. Perhaps she 
had learned at a very early period of her life that there are qualities 
even more valuable than exquisitely modelled features or clustering 
locks. Perhaps, having begun to be foolish very early, she had out- 
stripped her contemporaries in the race, and had early learned to be 
wise. 

Archibald Floyd led his daughter and her husband into the dining- 
room, and the dinner-party sat down again with the two unexpected 
guests, and the peat pete heaved served, and the lukewarm salmon 
brought in again for Mr. and Mrs. Mellish. 

Aurora sat in her old place on her father’s right hand. In the old 
girlish days Miss Floyd had never oceupied the bcttom of the table, 
but had loved best to sit close to that foolishly doting parent, pouring 
out his wine for him in defiance of the servants, and doing other 
loving offices which were deliciously inconvenient to the old man. 


To-day Aurora seemed especially affectionate. That fondly 
clinging manner had all its ancient charm to the banker. He put 
down his glass with a tremulous hand to gaze at his darling child, 


and was dazzled with her beauty, and drunken with the happiness of 
having her near him. 

“But, my darling,” he said, by-and-bye, “ what do you mean by 
talking about going back to Yorkshire to-mor ow ?” 

“Nothing, papa, except that I must go,” answered Mrs. Mellish, 
determinedly. 

“But why come, dear, if you could only stop one nightg” 

‘* Because I wanted to see you, dearest father, and to talk to you 
about—about moncy matters.” 

“That’s it,”” exclaimed John Mellish, with his mouth half full of 
salmon and lobster sauce, ‘“‘Ihat’s it! Money matters! ‘That’s 
all Ican get out of her. She goes out late last night, and roams 
about the garden, and comes in wet through and through, and says 
she must come to London about money matters. What should she 
want with money matters? If she wants money, she can have as 
much as she wants. She shall write the figures, and I’ll sign the 
cheque; orshe shall have a dozen blank cheques to fill in just as she 
pleases. What is there upon this earth that I'd refuse her? If she 
dipped a little too deep, and put more money than she could afford 
upon the bay filly, why doesn’t she come to me instead of bothering 
you about money matters? You know I said so in the train, Au- 
rora, ever so many times. Why bother your poor papa about it?” 

The poor papa looked wonderingly from his daughter to his 
daughter’s husband. What did it all mean? Trouble, vexation, 
weariness of spirit, humiliation, disgrace ? 

Ah, Heaven help that enfeebled mind whose strength has been 
shattered by one great shock. Archibald Floyd dreaded the token 
of a coming storm in every chance cloud on the summer’s sky. 

‘Perhaps I may prefer to spend my own money, Mr. John Mel- 
lish,” answered Aurora, ‘‘ and pay any foolish bets I hvve chosen 
to make out of my own purse, without being under an obligation to 


_“? one.” 
Mr. Mellish returned to his salmon in silence. 

“There is no occasion for a great mystery, papa,” resumed Au- 
rora; “(I want some money for a particular purpose, and I have 
come to consult with you about my affairs, There is nothing very 
extraordinary in that, J suppose ?” 

Mrs. Jehn Mellisf tossed her head, and flung this sentence at the 
assembly, as if it had been a challenge. Her manner was so defi- 
ant that even Talbot and Lucy felt called upon to respond with a 
gentle dissenting murmur. 

‘No, no, of course not; nothin 
captain; but he was thinking all th 
the other-one.” 

After dinner the little party strolled out of the drawing-room 
windows on to the lawn, and away towards that iron bridge upon 
which Aurora had stood, with her dog by her side, less than two 
years ago, on the occasion of Talbot Bulstrode’s second visit to 
Felden Woods. Lingering upon that bridge on this tranquil sum- 
mer’s evening, what could the captain do but think of that Septem- 
ber day, barely two years agone? Barely two years! not two years! 
And how much had been done and thought and suffered since! How 
contemptible was the narrow space of time! yet what terrible eter- 
nities of anguish, what centuries of heartbreak, had been com- 
pressed into that pitiful sum of days and weeks! When the fraud- 
ulent partner in some house of business puts the money which is 
not his own upon a Derby favorite, and goes home at night a loser, 
it is strangely difficult for that wretched defaulter to believe that it 
is not twelve hours since he travelled the road to Epsom confident 
of success, and calculating how he should invest his winnings. 
Talbot Bulstrode was very silent, thinking of the influence which 
this family of Felden Woods had had upon his destiny. His little 
Lucy saw that silence and thoughtfulnes®, and, stealing softly to her 
husband, linked her arm in his. She had aright to do it now. Yes, 
to ‘pass her little soft white hand under his coatsleeve, and even 
look up, almost boldly, in his face. 

**Do you remember when you first came to Felden, and we stood 
upon this very bridge ?” she asked; for she too had been thinking of 
that far-away time in the bright September of ’57. ‘“* Ds you re- 
member, Talbot dear ?” 

She had drawn him away from the banker and his children, in 
order to ask this all-important question. 

“Yes, perfectly, darling. As well as 1 remember your graceful 
figure seated at the piano in the long drawing-room, with the sun 
shine on your hair.’ 

** You remember that! you remember me ?” 


more naturai,” muttered the 
e time, “ Thank God 1 married 


exe laimed Luey, fap 
turously. 
“Very well indeed.” 
“But I thought—that is, 1 know—that you were in love witli 


Aurora then.” 

“T think not.” 

“You only think not ?” 

“ How can I tell!” cried Talbot. “I freely confess that my first 
recollection connected with this place is of a gorgeous black-eyed 
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creature, with scarlet in her hair; andI can no more disassociate 
her image f-om Felden Woods than I can, with my bare right hand, 
pluck up the trees which give the place its name. But if you enter- 
tain one distrustful thought of that pale shadow of the past, you do 
yourself and ne a grievous wrong. I made a mistake, Lucy; but, 
thank Heaven, I saw it in time.” 

It is to be observed that Captain Bulstrode was always peculiarly 
demonstrative in his gratitude to Providence for his escape from the 
bonds which were to have united him to Aurora. He also made a 
great point of the benign compassion in which he held John Mel- 
lish. But in despite of this, he was apt to be rather captious and 
quarrelsomely disposed towards the Yorkshireman; and I doubt if 
John’s little stupidities and weaknesses were, on the whole, very dis- 
pleasing to him. There are some wounds which never quite heal. 
The jagged flesh may reunite; cooling medicines may subdue the 
inflammation ; even the scar left by the dagger thrust may wear away 
until it disappears in that gradual transformation which every atom 
of us is supposed by physiologists to undergo; but the wound has 
been, and to the last hour of our lives there are unfavorable winds 
which can make us wince with the old pain. ‘ 

Aurora treated her cousin’s husband with the calm‘ cordiality 
which she might have felt fora brother. She bore no grudge against 
him for the old desertion, for she was happy with her Gechind: She 
was happy with the man who loved and believed in her, survivin 
every trial of his simple faith. Mrs. Mellish and Lucy wandere 
away among the flowerbeds by the waterside, leaving the gentlemen 
on the bridge. 

**So you are very, very happy, my Lucy ?” said Aurora. 

**Oh, yes, yes, dear. How could I be otherwise? Talbot is so 

ood tome. I know, of course, that he loved you first, and that he 
doesn’t love me quite—in the same way, you know—perhaps, in 
fact, not as much.” Lucy Bulstrode was never tired of laesine on 
this unfortunate minor string. ‘‘ But I am very happy. You must 
come and see us, Aurora dear. Our house is so pretty.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode hereupon entered into a detailed description of the 
furniture and decorations in Half-Moon street, which is perhaps 
scarcely worthy of record. Aurora listened rather absently to the 
long catalogue of ‘upholstery, and yawned several times before her 
cousin had finished. 

“It’s a very ge | house, I dare say, Lucy,” she said at last, 
**and John and I will be very glad to come and see you some day. 
I wonder, Lucy, if I were to come in any trouble or disgrace to your 
door, whether you would turn me away ?” ° 

“Trouble! disgrace!” repeated Lucy, looking frightened. 

** You wouldn’t turn me away, Lucy, would you? No; I know 
you better than that. You’d let me in secretly, and hide me away 
in one of the servant’s bedrooms, and bring me food by stealth, for 
fear the captain should discover the forbidden guest beneath his 
roof. You'd serve two masters, Lucy, in fear and trembling.” 

Before Mrs. Bulstrode could make any answer to this extraordin- 
ury speech the approach of the gentlemen interrupted the feminine 
conference. 

It was scarcely a lively evening this July sunset at Felden Woods. 
Archibald Floyd’s gladness in his daughter’s presence was some- 
thing damped by the peculiarity of her visit; John Mellish had some 
shadowy remnants of the previous night’s disquietude hanging 
about him; Talbot Bulstrode was thoughtful and moody; and poor 
little Lucy was torturcd by vague fears of her brilliant cousin’s in- 
fluence. I don’t suppose that any member of that “attenuated” 
assem ly felt very much regret when the great clock in the stable- 
yard struck eleven, and the jingling bedroom candlesticks were 
brought into the room. 

Tatbot and his wife were the first to say good-night. Aurora lin- 
gered at her father’s side, and John Mellish looked doubtfully at his 

ashing white sergeant, waiting to receive the word of command. 

““ You may go, John,” she said, ‘‘ I want to speak to papa.” 

‘But I can wait, Lolly.” 

“On no account,” answered Mrs. Mellish sharply. ‘1 am going 
into papa’s study to have a quiet confabulation with him. What 
end would be gained by your waiting? You’ve been yawning in 
our faces all the evening. You're tired to de ath, I know, John; so 
go at once. my precious pet, and leave papa and me to discuss our 
money matters.” She pouted her rosy lips, and stood upon tiptoe, 
while the big Yorkshireman kissed her. 

“How you do henpeck me, Lolly!” he said rather sheepishly. 
“ Good-night, sir. God bless you! Take care of my darling.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Floyd, parting from him with that half- 
affectionate, half-reverent manner which he always displayed to 
Aurora’s father. Mrs. Mellish stood for some moments silent and 
motionless, looking after her husband, while her father, watching 
her looks, tried to read their meaning. 

How quiet are the tragedies of reat life! That dreadful scene be- 
tween the Moor and his Ancient takes places in the open strect of 
Cyprus. According to modern uae, f cannot fancy Othello and 
Iago debating about poor Desdemona’s honesty in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, or even in the marketplace of a country town; but perhaps 
the Cyprus street was a dull one, a cul de sac, it may be, or at least 
a deserted thoroughfare, something like that in which Monsieur 
Melnotte falls upon the shouider of General Damas and sobs out his 
lamentations. But q@ur modern tragedies seem to occur indoors, and 
in places where we sfrould least look for scenes of horror. Even 
while I write this the London flancurs are staring all agape at a shop 
window in a crowded street, as if every pitiful feather, every poor 
shred of ribbon, in that milliner’s window, had a mystical associa- 
tion with the terrors of a room up-stairs. But to the ignorant pas- 
sers-by how commonplace the spot must seem; how remote in its 
every-day associations from the terrors of life’s tragedy ! 

Any chance traveller driving from Beckenham to West Wickham 
would have looked perhaps enviously at the Felden mansion, and 
sighed to be lord of that fair expanse of park and garden; yet I 
doubt if in the county of Kent there was any creature more disturbed 
in mind than Archibald Floyd the banker. Those few moments 
during which Aurora stood in thoughtful silence were as so many 
hours to his anxious mind. At last she spoke. 

‘“¢ Will you come to the study, papa?” she said; ‘‘ this room is so 
big and so dimly lighted. I always fancy there are listeners in the 
corners.” 

She did not wait for an answer, but led the way to a room upon 
the other side of the hall—the room in which she and her father had 
been so long closeted together upon the night before her departure 
for Paris. The crayon pertrait of Eliza Floyd looked down upon 
Archibald and his daughter. The face wore so bright and genial a 
smile that it was difficult to believe ic was the face of the dead. 

The banker was the first to speak. 

“* My darling girl,” he said, “ what is it you want of me ?” 

“Money, papa. Two thousand pounds.” 

She checked his gesture of surprise, and resumed before he could 
interrupt her. 

“The money you settled upon me on my marriage with John Mel- 
lish is invested in our own bank, I know. I know, too, that I can 
draw upon my account when and how I please; but I thought that if 
I wrote a cheque for £2,000 the unusual amount might attract atten- 
tion—and it might possibly fall into your hands. Had this cecurred 
you would perhaps have been alarmed, at any rate astonished. I 
thought it best, therefore, to come to you myself and ask you for the 
money, especially as 1 must have it in notes.” 

Archibald Floyd grew very pale. He had been standing while 
Aurora spoke; but as she finished he dropped into a chair near his 
little office table, and resting his elbow upon an open desk leaned his 
head on his hand. 

“‘ What do you want the money fur, my dear ?” he asked gravely. 

«‘ Never mind what, papa. It is my own money, is it not, and I 
may spenditasI please?” — : : : 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” he answered, with some slight 
hesitation. ‘‘ You shall spend whatever you please. I am rich 
enough to indulge any whim of yours, however foolish, however ex- 
travagant. But your marriage settlement was rather intended for 
the benefit of your children—than—than for—anything of this kind, 
and I scarcely know if you are justified in touching it without your 
husband’s permission; especially as your pin-money is really large 
encugh to enable you to gratify any reasonable wish.” 

The old man pushed his gray hair away from his forehead with a 
weary action and a tremulous hand. Heaven kuows that even in 
that desperate moment Aurora took notice of the feeble hand and 
the whitening hair. 

“‘Give me the money, then, pap,” she said. “Give it me from 
your own purse. You are rich enough to do that.” 

“Rich enough! Yes, if it were twenty times the sum,” answered 
the banker slowly. Then, with a sudden burst of passion, he ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, Aurora, Aurora, why do you treat me so badly? Have 


I been so cruel a father that you can’t confide in me? Aurora, why 
do you want this money ?” 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and stood looking at him 
for a few moments irresolutely. 

“I cannot tell you,” she said, with oo determination. “If I 
were to tell you-what—what I think of doing, you might thwart me. 
in my purpose. Father! father!” she cried, with a sudden chan 
in her voice and manner, ‘‘I am hemmed in on every side by diffi- 
culty and danger; and there is only one way of escape—except 
death. Unless I take that one way I must die. I am very young— 
too young and happy, perhaps, to die willingly. Give me the means 
of escape.” 

‘* You mean this sum of money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have been pestered by some connection—some old associate 
of—his ?” 

“No!” 

‘* What then ?” 

**T cannot tell you.” 

They were silent for some moments. Archibald Floyd looked im- 
ploringly at his child, but she did not answer that earnest gaze. She 
stood before him with a proudly downcast look; the eyelids drooping 
over the dark eyes, not in shame, not in humiliation; only in the 
stern determination to avoid being subdued by the sight of her fa- 
ther’s distress. 

“ Aurora,” he said at last, “‘ why not take the wisest and the safest 
step? Why not tell John Mellish the truth? The danger would 
disappear; the difficulty would be overcome. If you are persecuted 
by this low rabble, who so fit as he to act for you? Tell him, Auro- 
ra—tell him all!” 

“No, no, to!” 

She lifted her hands, and clasped them upon her pale face. 

‘No, no; not for all this wide world!” she eried. 

* Aurora,” said Archibald Floyd, with a gathering sternness upon 
his face, which overspread the old man’s benevolent countenance 
like some dark cloud—‘‘ Aurora—God forgive me for saying such 
words to my own child—but I must insist upon your telling me that 
this is no new infatuation, no new madness, which leads you to—” 
He was unable to finish his sentence. 

Mrs. Mellish dropped her hands from before her face, and looked 
him with her eyes flashing fire, and her cheeks in a crimson 

aze. 

“Father,” she cried, ‘‘ how —— ask me such a question ? 
New infatuation! New madness! ave I suffered so little, do you 
think, from the folly of my youth? Have I paid so small a price for 
the mistake of my girlhood that yon should have cause to say these 
words to me to-night? Do I come of so bad a race,” she said, point- 
ing indignantly to her mother’s portrait, ‘‘that you should think so 
vilely of me? Do I——” 

Her tragical appeal was rising to its climax, when she dropped 
suddenly at her father’s feet, and burst into a tempest of sobs. 

‘* Papa, papa, pity me,” she cried, “ pity me!” 

He raised her in his arms and drew her to him and comforted her, 
as he had comforted her for the loss of a Scotch terrier-pup twelve 
years before, when she was small enough to sit on his kmee, and 
nestle her head in his waistcoat. 

“Pity you, my dear!” he said. ‘What is there I would not do 
for you to save you one moment’s sorrow? If my worthless life 
could help you; i a 

‘You will give me the money, papa?” she asked, looking up at 
him, half-coaxingly through her tears. 

“Yes, my darling; to-morrow morning.” 

“In bank-notes ?” 

“In any manner you please, But, Aurora, why see these people ? 
Why listen to their disgraceful demands? Why nottell the truth ?” 

‘Ah, why, indeed!” she said, thoughtfully. ‘ Ask me no ques. 
tions, dear papa; but let me have the money to-morrow, and I 
promise you tiat this shall be the very last you hear of my old 
troubles.” 

She made this promise with such perfect confidence that her father 
was inspired with a faint ray of hope. 

“‘Come, darling papa,” she said, ‘‘ your room is near mine, let us 
go up-stairs together.” 

She entwined her arm in his, and led him up the broad staircase ; 
only parting from him at the door of his room. 

Ir. Floyd summoned his daughter into his study early the next 
morning, while Talbot Bulstrode was opening his letters, and Lucy 
strolling up and down the terrace with John Mellish. 

‘“‘T have telegraphed for the money, my darling,” the banker said. 
‘One of the clerks will be here with it by the time we have finished 
breakfast.” 

Mr. Floyd was right. A card inscribed with the name of a Mr. 
George Martin was brought to him during breakfast. 

‘Mr. Martin will be good enough to wait in my study,” he said. 

Aurora and her father found the clerk seated at the open window, 
looking admiringly through festoons of foliage, which clustered 
round the frame of the lattice, into the richly cultivated garden. 
Felden Woods was a sacred spot iu the eyes of the junior clerks in 
Lombard street, and a drive to Beckenham in a Hansom cab ona 
fine summer’s morning, to say nothing of such chance refreshment 
as poundcake and old Kradeira, or cold fowl and Scotch ale, was con- 
sidered no small treat. 

Mr. George Martin, who was laboring under the temporary afllic- 
tion of being only nineteen years of age, rose in a confused flutter 
of respect and surprise, and blushed very violently at sight of Mrs. 
Mellish. 

Aurora responded to his reverential salute with such a pleasant 
nod as she might have bestowed upon the younger dogs in the stable- 
yard, and seated herself opposite to him at the little table by the 
window. It was such an excruciatingly narrow table that Aurora’s 
muslin dress rustled against the drab trousers of the junior clerk as 
Mrs. Mellish sat down. 

The young man unlocked a little morocco pouch, which he wore 
suspended from a strap across his shoulder, and produced a roll of 
crisp notes—so crisp, so white and new, that, in their unsullied fresh- 
ness, they looked more like notes on the Bank of Elegance than the 
circulating medium of this busy, money-making nation. 

“T have brought the cash for which you telegraphed, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

“Very good, Mr. Martin,” answered the banker. ‘ Here is my 
cheque ready written for you. The notes are——” 

«Twenty fifties, twenty-five twenties, fifty tens,” the clerk said, 

libly. 

° Mo. Floyd took the little bundle of tissue-paper, and counted the 
notes with the professional rapidity which he still retained, 

“Quite correct,” he said, ringing the bell, which was speedily 
answered Ly a simpering footmin. “Give this gentleman some 
lunch. You will find the Madeira very good,” he added kindly, 
turning to the blushing junior ; “it is a wine that is dying out; and by 
the time you’re my age, Mr. Martin, you won’t be able to get such a 
glass as pot offer you to-day. Good morning.” 

Mr. George Martin clutched his hat nervously from the empty 
chair on which he had placed it, knocked down a heap of papers 
with his elbow, bowed, blushed and stumbled out of the room, under 
convoy of the simpering footman, who nourished a profound con- 
tempt for the young men from the h’office. ra 

«Now, my darling,” said Mr. Floyd, “here isthe money. Though, 
mind, I protest against-——”’ ‘ 

“No, no, papa—not a word,” she interrupted; ‘I thought that 
was all s:ttled last night.” . 

He sighed with the same weary sigh as on the nizht before, and, 
seating himself at his desk, dipped a pen into the ink. 

‘* What are you going to do, papa ?” a 

“I’m only going to take the numbers of the notes. 

“There is no occa:ion.” 

“There is always occasion to be business-like,” said the old man, 
firmly, as he checked the numbers of the notes, one by one, upon a 
sheet of paper, with rapid precision. _ ; ‘ 

Aurora paced up and down the room impatiently while this opera- 
tion was going forward. ? - : 

“ How difficult it has been to me to get this money !”" she exclaimcd. 
“If I had been the wife and daughter of two of the poorest men in 
Christendom, I could .searcely have had more trouble about this 
£2,000, And now you keep me here while you number the notes, 
not one of which is likely to be exchanged ia this country. 

“T learnt to be business-like when I was very young, Aurora 
answered Mr. Floyd, “and I have never been able to forget my old 
habits.” 

He completed his task in defiance of his daughter’s impaticnee, 





, 





and haaded her the packet of notes when he had done. 


“T will keep the list of numbers, my dear,” he said. “If I were 
to give it to you, zee would most likely lose it.” 

e folded the sheet of paper and put it in a drawer of his desk. 
“Twenty years Lence, Auroga,” he said, “ should I live so long, I 
should be able to pri duce this paper, if it were wanted.” 

‘** Which it never ‘vill be, you dear, methodical papa,” answered 
Aurora. ‘‘Mytrou).-sarenowended. Yes,” she added. in a graver 
tone, “I pray Godta:t my troubles may be ended now.” 
She encircled her ars s abont her father’s neck, and kissed him 
tenderly. 
‘*T must leave you, devrest, een she said. ‘ You must not 
ask me why—you must ask me nothing! You must only love and 
trust me—as my poor John trusts me—faithfully, hopefully, througa 


everything.” (To be continued) 
0 be o . 
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THE HAREMS OF THE EAST. 


We are familiar with descriptions of the harem in “‘ Arabian 
Nights’’ and other Oriental tales; we have been told that it is the abode 
of love and beauty; we have authority for believing that the written 
descriptions, though exaggerated embellished, are yet based on 
reality, and that it is in these mysterious retreats one is to tind collected 
to er all the wonders of luxury, art, ficeuce and pl asure. 
What a mistaken idea! Imagine blackened and cracked walls, wooden 
ceilings split in various places, covered with dust and cobwebs, torn 
and sag, ragged curtains, and everywhere traces of wil and 
candles, hen I first entered one of these delightful bowers it almost 
sickened me. The mistresses of the D oee-p however, did not perceive 
it. Their persons are harmonious with all this. Mirrors being scarce 
in the country, the women pile on clothes and tinsel h :p-hazard, pro- 
ducing a bizarre effect, of which they have no eonception. Common 
printed cotton handkerchiefs are wound around the head, and fastened 
with diamond and jewel-headed pins, while nothing can be more slovenly 
than their hair, the very great ladies who had lived at the capital alone 
possessing combs. 

As to the paint, which they apply immoderately, both in variety of 
color and in quantity, its distribution can only be regulated by mutual 
consultation, and as all the women living under one-roof are so many 
rivals, they willingly encourage the most grotesque tlluminat.on of 
their respective faces, They apply. vermilion to the lips, red to the 
cheeks, nose, forehead and chin, white wherever a vacant space occurs, 
and blue around the eyes and under the nose. What is yet more 
strange is their manner of constructing eyebrows. They tiave doubt- 
less been told that to be beautiful the eyebrows should form a grent 
arch, and from this they conclude that the arch must be the more beauti- 
ful according to the width of its aed never inquiring if the p.ace 
assigned to it had not been irrevocably fixedby nature. Believing this, 
they allot all the space between the two temples to eyebrows, and paint 
thereon two immense bows, tho root of the nose and temples on either 
side serving as piers for their support. Some eccentric young beauties, 
who prefer straight lines to crooked ones, trace one single ray direct 
across the brow, but these instances are rare. 

That which is undeniable, :nd at the same time deplorable, is the 
effect of this taste for painting, combined with the indolence and un- 
cleanliness common to oriental females. Every woman’s face is a coni- 
plicated work of art, which is not to be retouched every morning. 

rhere is not one, daubed as ig! are with orange color, even to hands 
and fect, who does not dread the application of water as an injury to 
beauty, The crowd of children and servants, especially negresses, who 
people the harem, and the footing of equality upon Which mistresses 
and domestics live, are likewise aggravating causes of the general filth. 
I will not speak of children, for everybody knows the inanners and 
customs of these little creatures; but let us imagine what would become 
of our elegant furniture in Europe should our cooks and shambermaids 
rest at will on the couches and sofas of our saloons, with their feet on 
pe hep ey and their backs ——— our tapestries. To this must be 
added the facts that glazed sashes are still a curiosity in Asia, that the 
windows are stopped with oiled paper, and that when this is not to be 
found, they supply its place by discarding windows altogether; they 
seem tu be perfectly content with the light that penetrates down the 
chimney, a light amply sufficient for smoking, eating, drinking and 
flogging too rebeliious children, which is about the sole and daily ovcu- 
pation of these mortal houris of faithful Mussulmans. 

Let it be understood, however, that it is ever very dark in these win- 
dowless apartments. The houses being but one storey high, the steck 
of the chimney never rising higher than the roof, and being very wide, 
it frequently happens that by bending forward a little one can ; erceive 
the sky outside above the aperture. What is utterly lacking in these 





that, Naturally sensitive to cold, and without the resource of creating 
heat by exercise, they remain squatted on the ground before the fire tor 
hours, wholly ignorant that the mines of the coal they use sometimes 
suffocate them, ‘To recall only thece artificial caverns, encumbered 


breath, From the bottom of my lieart [felt grateful to the excellent 
Mufti of ‘I'cherkess for his extraordinary delicacy in thus sparing me 
from a 48 hours’ sojourn in his harem—ind so much the mere because 
his was not one of those the most tidily kept, 

The female occupants of the Orieutu! harem are Georgians and Cir- 


dark, lustrous hair, the forehead high und full, the nose aquiline, im- 
mense black eyes, vermilion lips, modclied like those of Greek statuvs 
of the best period, teeth like pearls, c, « chin well turned, a pericct 
out,ine of face—such is the Georgian type. I ye admire the 
women of this race; but when I have i d@ulced my admiration, I turn 
away and see them no more, for Iam sure to find them, when I have a 
disposition to look at them again, just as I left them, without either a 
smile, more or less, or the slightest variation of a feature in their 
physiognimy. Let an infant be born or die, let her lord adore or detest 
ner, let her rival triumph or be exiled, the Georgian’s face is a blank. 
i do not know whether = effect or not any change in this statue-like 
beauty, but its brilliant immobility irritates me, 

The Circassian type exhibits neither the same merits nor the same 
def.cts, It isd northern style of beauty, reminding one of the blonde 
and sentimental daughters of Germany, but the resemblance docs not 
extend beyond exterior forms, ‘The Circassians are for tue most part 
blonde, with a charming freshness of complexion; their eyes are blue, 
gray or hazel, and though retined and pleasivg, their features are not 
regular, Justin proportion to the hauteur and stupidity of he Georgian, 
the Circassian is deceitful and treacherous; the latter is capable of be- 
traying her lord, the former of m: king him die of ennui, 

The toilet is the chief occupation of these ladies, You find them at 
all hours dressed in crimson crape or sky-blue satin, their heads covered 
with diamonds and their necks with necklages, pendent earrings, clasps 
around the waist, bracelets on their arms and ankles, and rings on their 
fingers. Sometimes naked feet are visible outside the crimson roe, 
the hair is cut square above the brow, like that of the man of our 
country. 

‘The lord of the harem isatyrant. When he enters there is immedi te 
‘lence; one of his wives draws off his boots, another pute on his 
slippers, another offers him a dressing-gown, and still another brings 
his pipe, coffee or preserves. He alone enjoys the right of speech, sud 
wheu he deigns to add,ess one of his consorts she blushes, lowers her 
eyelids, smiles and replies iu a low voice, as if she were afraid of dis 

sulving a charm, and of awakening froma dream too sweet to last lony. 
Ail this is simply a comedy, of which no one is a dupe, any more thus 
deople with us are duped by the airs of innocence ana timidity displayed 
by the girls of a boarding-school. In reality, these women have but 
littl sympathy for their lord and master. These wives, so gracefully 
and sv gently moved, whose voice scarcely rises be ond a feeble mur- 
mur, interchange, in a sharp, vociferous key, with each other the 
coarsest terms; and there is scarcely any extreme which they are not 
capable of resorting to against that one amongst them who enjoys their 
sultan’s favor. The favored slaves might be regarded as objects of pity, 
did they not allow themeelves to make reprisals, but care is taken not 
to give them an opportunity, —~ Oriental Harems and Scenery, by the 
Princess Belgiajoso. 


‘Test OF FRIENDSHIP AND REWARD OF Constancy.—Paris 
has been considerably amused by a recent little occurrence, which is 
another evidence of virtue being rewarded, as well as a further proof of 
the truth,of the proverb about “ early birds” and ‘‘ worms.” Av eccen- 
tric gentleman, who spent a great deal of money during his life iu 
entertaining his friends, died fast week in the Faubourg 5t. Germain. 
Wishing to put the friendship of those who had “ eaten of his meat and 
drank of h.s cup” to the test, he desired in his will that, in case his death 
should oceur between October and March, his funeral should take place 
at eight in the morning, and at six, should he die during the other 
months of the year. Letters of invitation to the funeral were to be sent 
to all bis friends, and those who attended were to receive, each one, for 
the males, 5,000 frances; and for the females, 8,000 francs. The result 
was that more than 40y letters inviting attendance at the funeral at six 
o'clock in the morning were sent out, and of these how many dowou 
suppose had the effect to rouse from their beds these willing charers in 
the former bounties of him whom they were requested to follow to his 
final home ?—29 faithful ones only answered the roli-call; and these 
were exceedingly surprised, a few days afterward, to be informed that 
5,00 france = | were awalt their disposal at their dead friend's 
notary’s. Among the-fortunate faithful * were Count Henri d’ Arcos, 
Consul-General of Spain; Edouard Houssaye, director of the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts; and the librarian of the Empress. The recipients 
immediately decided to appropriate each 1,000 france of the legacy 
toward the erection of a monument over the grave of th» giver. 





apartments is air; the ladies, however, are far from complaining of 


with fattened women and ill-governe: children, almost deprives one of 


cassians, ‘Tall, vigorous and erect, a glowing complexion, masses of 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN M,. SCHOFIELD.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


OUR ARMY ON JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA. 
Jack at the Mast-Head. 


STRANGE as it may appear, the most apparently exposed 
positions are not always the most perilous. This will account for 
the comparative impunity with which balloon ascensions are made 
for the purpose of reconnoissances. In no case has a shot done any 
damage, although many have been aimed at the aerial lookouts ; due 
partly by the difficulty of making any near guess at an altitude ; even 
the elevation of a maintop is difficult to hit with any certainty. It 
is, however, a capital position to take an observation from, and is 
constantly employed to inform our Generals of the whereabouts of 
the enemy’s masked batteries, wandering guerillas, or the position 
of the rebel camps. Every gunboat now has a keen-eyed Jack up 
aloft to spot everything that is suspicious, and as a certainty against 
rifle shots these “ eyries” are now protected with strong sheet iron. 
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How necessary this vigilance is our sketches on pages 337 and 341 
make evident. All along the Southern side of the James River 
bands of guerillas hide themselves, ge yatiently for the oppor- 
tunity to fire the assassin’s shot. One o their favorable positions 
has been to 


Lay in Wait for the Mailboat, 


which, near Port Powhattan “ offers an eligible opportunity” for a 
stray murder, since the river narrows here, and the banks are high 
and shady. Here for hours have gangs of these cowardly miscreants 
crouched for the sake of a chance shot. A few days will, however, 
disperse these desperadoes, since the trees are to be cut down, and 
the houses on the bluffs will be destroyed. 


Working on the Fortifications. 


* Our Artist, Mr. Schell, has given us a sketch of the Penelopean 
task still pursued by some of our troops near Harrison’s Landing, 


REBEL BIFLEMEN ON TILE BANKS OF THE JAMtS RIVER, NEAR FORT POWHATTAN, VA., PREPARING TO FIRE IN10 1HE U. 8. MAILBOAT.—-FROM A +KETCH BY MB. J. H. SCHELL. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAMUEL D, STURGIS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 350. 


where entrenchments have been thrown up. The time is at hand 
when the spade will be converted into the sword, and the trowel into 
the bayonet, and then Richmond will be ours. 


Gunboats in the James River. 


Our Artist has sent us a most graphic sketch of gunboats at anchor 
in the river, as seen from Col. Butler’s headquarters, which, it will 
be observed, are upon a high bank of the James river. Few men 
are more popular and esteemed than the worthy Colone}! who fills 
the highly important post of Provost-Marshal. We gladly avail our- 
selves of this opportunity of expressing our obligations to him for 
many substantial services to our Special Artist, Mr. Schell. Col. 
Butler is one of those very few men who know how to reconcile the 
duties of their delicate position with the courtesies they owe 
to that fourth estate and representative of the people, the public 
press. 





[Auaust 23, 1862, 
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FEDERAL TROOPS 


WESTERN VIRGINIA—GUERILLAS ON THE BLUE 
RIDGE. 


GUERILLA Warfare is brigandage, and more worthy of the 
dying cause of Neapolitan despotism than any cause an American can 
fight for. With their usual refinement upon all that is crafty and 
cruel, the Southerners and Italians have reached depths of villainy 
denied even to the Mexican and Greek. It is only just now that we 
learn of the murder of Gen. McCook in an ambulance by rebel 
guerillas, while he was being conveyed, utterly prostrated by sick- 
ness, in advance of his troops. Righteous and terrible was the 
vengeance inflicted by his infuriated soldiers. Mr. Edwin Forbes, 
our Special Artist with Gen. Pope’s army, reports many instances of 
the diabolical activity of this class of robbers on the Blue Ridge, 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIS A CORMAN.—Fiusi A 





WORKING ON THE FORTIFICATIONS OF GEN, 
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M'CLELLAN’S CAMP, NEARJUMARRISON’S LANDING, JAWES RIVER, VA - 


but he significantly adds that Gen. Pope has a very efficacious 
remedy for them, which, although not altogether in accordance with 
Lincoln’s rosewater system, is now the favorite prescription. These 
marauders watch our wagon trains, and if they can kill a teamster 
or a horse, and now and then capture a wagon—which, however, is 
very rarely accomplished—they consider themselves as very success- 
ful, although the act no more affects the issue of the war than the dis- 
charge of a fire-cracker on the 4th of July. The passes of the Blue 
Ridge mountains were favorite spots until lately with the guerillas, 
but the strict rule of Pope and Siegel are fast rendering these re- 
gions too dangerous for them. Before this war began no man was 
aware of what a floating mass of brigandage existed in our Southern 
and Border States. It will require a very severe and searching 
system to extirpate these pests of society. 


YY 
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A SKEICH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIs!, ML. J. H, SCHELL, 


BRIG.-GEN. WILLIS A. GORMAN. 


Wituis A. GORMAN, whose recent hard fighting oefore 
Richmond has immortalised his name as a soldier, was born in Ken- 
tucky; but removing to Indiana when very young, he has generally 
been considered as a native of the latter State. Little is known of 
his earlier years, which were chiefly devoted to farming and poli- 
tics. At the commencement of the Mexican war he offered his ser- 
vices to the Government, and was appointed a Major of J. H. Lane’s 
regiment of Indiana volunteers. He was in command of the rifle 
battalion at Buena Vista, where he was wounded, He was then 
made Colonel of the 4th Indiana regiment, and particularly distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Huamatla. n July, 1848, his 
regiment was disbanded, and he returned to Indiana, where he re 
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sumed his usual avocations. In 1849 he was elected a Representa- 
tive of Congress for that State, and occupied that position till 1853. 
When the present rebellion broke out he was one of the first to raise 
a regiment, and on the 7th of September, 1861, received the ap- 
ointment of Brigadicr-General. @ has since thgn been constan 
in the field, and during the seven days’ battles e Richmond was 
under fire a!l the time. If we may be allowed to quote the plea- 
santry of a brother General, he proved himself to be a Gorman- 
dizer in the way of fighting. He is now with the advance, and 
every day we may expect to hear more of his achievements. He is 
very popular with his men, and is “a great believer in the bayonet.” 





BRIG.-GEN. DARIUS N. COUCH. 


Tuts gallant officer was born in New York, in 1826, and was 
entered as a Cadet at West Point in 1842. On the Ist of July, 1846, 
he was brevetted S d Lieutenant of the 4th Artillery, and was 
one of the first sent to the Mexican war; he was brevetted lst 
Lieutenant for his “ gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of 
*Buena Vista, on the 23d of February, 1847,” but resigned his posi- 
tion on the 30th of April, 1855. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent war he was made a Brigadier-General, and appointed to the 
command of a brigade stationed at Camp Tenallytown, near Wash- 
ington. 

Gen, McClellan reviewed Gen. Couch’s brigade on the 8th of 
November, at Meridian Hill, and warmly commended the fine ap- 
pearance and discipline of the men. Since then his brigade has 
always been in the thickest of the fight, and has ever distinguished 
itself. He is now in command of a division in Fitzjohn Porter's 
corps d’armée. 

jen. Couch is very much respected by his men, and has the re- 
putation of being at once a hard fighter and a very careful com- 
mander. 








BRIG.-GEN. SAMUEL D. STURGIS. 


Gen. Sturacis is a Pennsylvanian by birth, and entered 
West Point in 1842. He was brevetted Second Lieutenant Dragoons, 
on the Ist of July, 1846, and First Licutenant, Feb., 1847. He par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the battle of Monterey, but fad 
the misfortune to be taken prisoner two days previous to the battle 
of Buena Vista, at which he was present, riding by the side of Gen. 
Minon. He was afterwards exchanged, and when the war was over 
was transferred to California. At the commencemet of the present 
rebellion he was actively employed under Gen. Lyons, in Missouri 
and_at the battle of Mill Springs fought with the greatest valor anc 
effect. He was made a Brig.-Gen. Nov. 1, 186i, and is now com- 
mander of the reserved forces in the District of Columbia. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRAORDINARY ROBBERY IN Genoa.—Our foreign papers 
give us the following particulars of a most extraordinary robber 
recently perpetrated in Genoa, ~, & The banking house of Parodi, 
the richest banker in Genoa, is not far from the Post Office, in the Via 
Nuova, one of the main thoroughfares of the city, and always full of 
traffic. On the last two days of April, Signor Parodi,was repeatedly 
visited by an elegantly dressed stranger, who desired information 
respecting a loan, and as to the mode iu which a large sum might be 
remitted from Rome. At two P.M. on the Ist of May Signor Parodi 
was engaged, with his son and eight clerks, in receiving payments aud 
deposits, when the sawe person presented himself again, accompanied 
by another in travelling costume. Recognising him at once, Pa odi told 
him he had not been able to procure the required information. ‘“ Thanks,” 
replied the stranger; “but that is not my present business.” At the 
same moment two other persons, dressed nearly in the same style, came 
in, whilst another pair appeared at the entrance, and took post there. 
One of the first four then produced a big roll of silk cord, and all the six 
drew from their pockets either double-barrelled pistols or daggers. 
‘Silence !” cried the lvader of the gang, * the first that stirs or speaks 
is a dead man, and,” oe his pistol to the bavker’s breast, ‘‘ we shall 
begin by killing Signor Parodi; but if no one budges we wil! do no harm 
to any one—we only want the money.” None of the 10 dared to move; 
they were petrified. Then two of the fing having tied every man’s 
hands behind his back with the silk cord, lec him to the adjoining room 
und, making him sit down on the ground, tied his ~ together, the 
leader meanwhile keeping his pistol at Signor Parodi’s breast, and 
another of the gang standing, pistol in hand, at the door of the inner 
room. The ten prisoners belng thus bound, cach of them had his mouth 
stopped with a cravat. But meanwhile other persons came to the bank 
on business, and these were attended to by the pair who were posted at 
the entrance door. The moment they stepped in they were silenced in 
the same way, led into the inner room, and bound and gagged as the 
others had been before them. Seven were thus served, among whom 
was a postman, who brought 60,000 france in bank notes, which were 
overlooked by the robbers. These primaryvoperacions having been ac- 
complished, four of the robbers remained on fuard, whilst the other 
two sacked 700,000 francs in notes, and 100,000 francs in gold. Content 
with this booty, they kissed the banker’s son on the forehead, telling 
him to cheer up, but to keep silence for at least 10 minutes longer, and 
away they went, quite cool Me in sight of a great nugnber of persons in 
the courtyard and the street, They separated at once, and disappeared 
in various directions, but without running o1 doing anything else that 
could excite suspicion. A quarter of an hour rwards a rumor of the 
affair began to spread, a crowd to gather, and the police to make 
inquiries, but all to no purpose; nobody could give any account of the 
criminals. Notice was given by telegraph to all the railway stations, 
and all the outward bound vessels were examined, but not a trace of the 
six thieves could be discovered. 





THE NAME SITE SPOKE, 


Tuts flower she stopp’d at, finger on lip, 
Stoop’d over, in doubt, as settling its claim; 
Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip, 
Its soft meandering Spanish name. 
What a name? was it lov+ or praise ? 
Speech half-asleep, or song half awake ? 
I must learn Spanish one ef these days, 
Only for that slow sweet name’s sake. 


EXTRAORDINARY AND AFFECTING SCENE IN A CouRT OF 
JusTICE.—The pages of romance record no scene more strange or affect- 
ing than one which recently occurred in the Criminal Court of the Old 
Bulley, London, Lord Chief Justice Tindale presiding. 

George Hammond, a portrait Famer f was placed at the bar, to be tried 
on an indictment found against himself by the Grand Jury, for the wil- 
ful murder, with malice aforethought, of rge dwin, a ropedaticer 
and mountebank. The prisover was a man of medium height, but slen- 
der form. His we were bluc and mild.. His whole bearing gave evi- 
dence of subdued sadness and melancholy resignation. He was 41 years 
of age, had a soft voice, and his appearance and manner bore evidence 
of his being a man of distinguish education, in spite of the poverty of 
his dress. 

On being called out to pot, the prisoner admitted that he did kill 
Baldwin, and he deplored the act, peting however, that, on his soul 
and conscience, he did not believe him t guilty. Thereupon a jury 
was impanneled to try the es: The indictment was then read to 
the jury, and the act of killing being admitted, the Governor rested 
their case, and the prisoner was called upon for his defence. 

The prisoner then addressed himself to the Court and Jury : 

“« My lord,” said he, ** my justification is to be found in a recital of the 
facts. ‘Three years ago I lost a daughter, then four years of age, the 
sole memorial of a beloved wife, whom it had pleased God to recall to 
ilimself. I lost her, but I did not see her dic. She disappeared—slie 
was stolen from me. She was a charming child, and but her I had 
nobody in the world to love me. Gentlemen, what I have suffered can- 
not be described; you cannot comprehend it. I had expended in ad- 
vertising and fruitless searches everyth I possessed—furniture, 
pictures, even to mf clothes. All have been sold. For three years on 
foot I had been seeking for my child in all the cities and all the villages 
iu the three kingdoms. As soonae ting portraits I had succeeded 
in gaining alittle money, I returned to London, to commence my adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. At length, on Friday, the 14th of April 
lust, I crossed the Smithfield cattle market. In the centre of the market 
a troupe of mountebanks were their feats. Among them a 
child was turning on its head supported on a halberd. A ray irom the 
soul of its mother must have my own, for me to have recog- 
vized my child in that condition, It was my poor child. Her mother 
would perhaps have precipitated herself towards her, and locked herself 
in her arms. As for me, a veil passed over myeyes. I knew not how 
it was—I, habitually gentle, even to weakuess, seized him by the clothes 
—I raised him in the air, then das to the ground—then again ; he 
was dead. Afterward I repented what I haddone. At the moment I 
regretted that I was able to kill but one.” 

rd Chief Justice Tindale—‘ These are not Christian sentiments. 
Tiow can you expect the Court and jury to look with favor un your de- 
tenee, or God to pardon you, if you cannot forgive.” 

Prisoner—‘‘ I know, my lord, what will be your judgment, and that of 
the jury; but God has pardoned me; I feel it in my heart. You know 
not, I knew not then, the whole extent of the evil that man had done. 
When some compassionate i x brought me my daughter in prison, 
phe was no longer my child; she was no longer pure and angelic as 
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formerly ; she was corrupt, body and soul—her manner and her lan- 
guage infamous, like those with whom she had been living. I did not 
recognize her myself. Can you comprehend now? That man hgd 
me of the love and soul of my child. And I—I have meth 

ut once. 

Foreman—“ My lord, we b nary agreed on our verdiot.” 

Chief Justice—“ I understand you, gentlemen, but the Jaw must take 
ite enuees. I must sum up the case, and then you will retire to delibe- 
rate.” 

The Chief Justice having summed up the case, the jury retired, and in 
an instant after returned into Court with a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

On the discharge of Hammond, the sheriff was obliged to surround 
him with an escort, The women were determined to carry him off in 
triumph. The crowd followed him all the way to his lodgings with 
deafening shouts and huzzas. 


LOVE DENIED. 


Tam lying by the river 
Of her life that runs from me, 
And it sparkles by me ever, 
With its coe! felicity. 
In my ears the syren river 
Sings, and smiles up in my face ; 
But fur ever, and for ever, 
Runs from my embrace.—Gerald Massey, 


THere has hitherto been but one known autograph of the 
poet Spenser—a signature to a deed which is retained in the British 
Museum. An entire letter of several pages has just been discovered at 
the Record Office, as well as five documents signed by the poet as Clerk 
to the Council in Ireland, ° 


A GREAT man is most admired after his death. As the old 
Egyptians spent more wealth upon their tombs than apon their houses, 
80 we render greater honor to a man’s ghost than to himself. 


Her that has light within his own pure breast, 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day, 

While lre that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks beneath the mid-day sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.— Wilton, 


Wirt v. Lapy.—It is certainly not in good taste fora 
gentleman to speak of his wif? as his “ lady,” or to register their names 
upon the books of a hotel as “ Joh. Smith and Lady,” or to ask a friend 
% Flow is your lady?” This is all fashionable vulgarity, and invariably 
betrays a lack of cultivation, The term ‘ wife” is far more beautiful 
and appropriate and refined, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Suppose a lady were to say, instead of “‘ My husband,” ‘“* My gentle- 
man,” or suppose we were to speak of “ Mrs, Fitz Maurice and her 
gentleman ” The thing would be at solutely ludicrous, and its obverse 
is none the less so, if rightfully considered, A man’s wife is his wife, 
aud not his lady; and we marvel this latter term is not absolutely 
tabooed in such a connection, at least by intelligent and educated people. 
It ought to be le:t for the exclusive use of the codfish aristocracy. 


DONNA, CHE FU DI SI GAJA SEMBIANZA. 


WEEP, Lovers, sith Love’s very self doth weep, 
And sith the cause of weeping is so great, 
When now 80 ay | dames, of such estate 

In worth, show with their eyes a grief so deep: 

For Death, the churl, has laid his leaden sleep 
Upon a damsel, who was fair of late— 
Defacing all our earth should celebrate, 

Yea all, save virtue, which the soul dot’ keep, 

Now hearken how much Love did honor her. 

I inyself saw him in his proper form 
ending above the motionless sweet dead, 

And often gazing into heaven; for there 

The eoul now sits, which, when her life was warm, 
Dwelt with the joyful beauty that is fled, 


Anovuvr Hair.—God covered the skull with hair. Some 
people shave it off. Mischievous practice. It exposes the brain. God 
covered a part of man’s face with hair. Some people shave it off. Mis- 
chievous practice. It exposes the throat and lungs—the eyes, likewise, 
siy wise,physiologists. Men become bald. Why? Because they wear 
close hats and caps! Women are never bald except by disease. They 
do not wear close hats and caps. Men never lose a hair below where 
the hat touches the head, not if they have been bald 20 years. The close 
cap holds the heat and perspiration. Thereby the hair glands become 
weak—the hair falls out, What will restore it? Nothing, after the 
scalp becomes shiny. But if in process of falling out, or recently lost, 
the following is best: Wash the head freely with cold water once or 
twice a day, Weara poe ef ventilated hat, ‘lhis is the best means 
to arrest the loss and restore what is susceptible of restoration. What 
will beautify a woman’s hair? What will invigorate the hair glands? 
Olls and most other applications debilitate the hair glands. Cold water 
is best. At first the head looks like a witch, but after a few weeks it 
makes the hair luxuriant, By the persistent use of cqld water I have 
seen thin, poor hair become rich, and curly. Only the part of the hair 
next the scalp should be wet. It must be thoroughly dried. 


A NEW MAN. 


Leave ancestry behind, 
Despise heraldic art; 

Thy father be thy mind, 
Thy mother be thy heart! 


Dead names concern not thee, 
Bid foreign titles wait; 
Thy deeds thy pedigree, 
Thy hopes thy rich estate! 


SuPERVISORS OF NEwsPpaPers.—An exchange says that if 
an editor omits anything, he is lazy. If he speaks of things as they are, 
yeople gctangry. If he glosses over or smoot. # down the rough points, 
he is bribed, If he calls things by their proper names, he is unfit for 
the position of an editor. If he does not furnish his readers with jokes, 
he is a mullet. If he does, he is a rattle-head, lacking stability. If he 
condemns the wrong, he is a good fellow, but lacks discretion, If he 
lets wrong and injuries go unmentioned, he is a coward, If he exposes 
a public man, he does it to gratify spite—is the tool of a clique, or be- 
longs to the “ outs.” If he indulges ia personalities, he isa blackguard ; 
if he does not, his paper is dull and insipid, 


BURNS. 


The lark of Scotia’s morning sky! 

Whose voice may sing his praises ? 

With heaven’s own sunlight in his eye, 
He walked among the daisies, 

Till through the cloud of fortune’s wrong, 
He soar’d to fields of glory, 

But left his land her sweetest sone, 

And earth her saddest story.— Holmes. 


Tue Ancient Lake Homes oF THe Irisu.—A popular 
tradition exists that many Irish lakes contain the remains of submerged 
cities and towers. Moore has woven the idea into one of his most ex- 
quisite melodies— 

“On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 
In the wave beneath him shining,” etc. 

If the lakes, upou being partially drained, have not given us the 
“round towers,” they have in more than county presented the every- 
day dwelling-1 ofa ple who, at 4n extremely aucierft, though 
as yet endetned age, adopted or constructed these island homes, Before 

oing further, it will be proper to describe what the crannogues are. 

‘hey are artificial islands, usually coustructed upon what was probably 
a shoal in an ancient lake. The Engineers in the Board of Works thus 
describe their cg oa formation: ** They are surrounded by stockades 
driven in a circle from 60 to 80 feet in diameter, but in some cases the 
enclosure is large and oval in shape. ‘The stakes of these are generally 
of oak, mostly young trees, from four to nine inches broad, usually ina 
single row, but sometimes in double and sometiines in triple. The por- 
tion of the stakes remaining in the ground bear the marks of the hatchet 
by which they were felled. Several feet of these piles must have origi- 
nally projected above the water, and were probably interlaced with hori- 
poe A branches, so as to forma screen or breastwork. In some instances 
this platform is confin dto a portion of theisland. Besides these, pieces 
of oak framing, with mortices aut checks cut into them, have been found 
within the circle of the outer work.” 

About one mile and a half from the village of Dunshaughlin, in the 
county of Meath, the first great discovery of a little Irish Herculaneum 
was made about 20 years ago. In cutting adrain for the purpose ot re- 
claiming a considerable portion of bog land, which seems sunk in a basin 
of about two miles in circumference, and which is still me pe | styled 
“the Lake,” the diggers came on an immense quantity of animal re- 
mains, covusisting o nes of oxen, sheep, swine, deer, doze, foxes, etc. 
A traffic in the bones was carried on for a considerable time in Dublin 
without exciting any extraordinary notice; but after a while some arti- 
cles manufactured of iron,and some of bronze, found their way, along 
with the bones, to the “ marine stores” of the metropolis, and soon ex- 
cited the attention of collectors of antiquities. For some years after the 
formation of the original drain, little appears to have been done at La- 

ore beyond the usual operations of turf cutting, during which, however, 
the bones still turned up, and amongst them, from time tv time, a con- 
siderable number of antiquities. In 1848 one of the proprietors of a 
portion of the “ Island” opened the ground anew. As far as could be 
calcudated from the small portion of the work uncovered, the circumfer- 
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ence of the crannogue might be about 600 feet. The south-western por- 
tion aloue appears to have been opened. On this side, and probably 
upon the other, a double and in some pineeg a triple set of oaken stakes 
had been driven into the bed of the lake. Within the enclosure, which 
formed a kind of low mound, a number of buts were discovered very 
similar in character to the log-house found in Drumkelin bog, county 
Donegal, and thus described in the 26th volume of the Archexologia, by 
Capt. W. Mudge, R.N.: ‘‘ As shown in the plan, the house consisted of 
a square structure, 12 feet wide and nine feet high, formed of rough 
blocks and planks of oak timber, apparently split with wedges. The 
framework was composed of upright posts and horizontal sleepers, 
morticed at the angics, the end of each upright post beiug inserted into 
the lower sleeper of the frame, and fastened by a large block of wood or 
forelock. The mortices were very roughly cut, as if they had been made 
with a kind of blunt instrument, the wood being more bruised than cut; 
and it may be inferred that a stone chisel (celt) which was found lying 
upon the floor of the house was the identical tool with which the mor- 
tices were cut. By comparing the chisel with the cuts and marks, I 
found it,” adds Capt. Mudge, “ to correspond exactly with them, even 
to the slight curved surface of the chisel; but the logs have evidently 
been hewn with a larger instrument in the shape of an axe, which I have 
no doubt was also of stone, as the marks, though larger than those the 
chisel would have made, are of the same character, being rather hollow 
and small cut, and not presenting the smooth flat surface produced by 
our common axe,” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A Cup or Tur OLp BLockneap.—I confess that in the 
States I have sometimes been driven to think that chivalry has been 
carried too far—that there is an attempt to make women'think more of 
the rights of their womanhood than is necdful. There are ladies’ doors 
at hotels, and ladies’ drawing-rooms, ladies’ sides on the ferryboats, 
and ladies’ windows at the post office for the delivery of letters (which 
by-the-bye, is au atrocious institution, as anybody may learn who wil 
look at the advertisements called Personal in some of the New York 
— Why should not young ladies have their letters sent to their 

ouses instead of getting them at_a private window? The post office 
clerks can tell stories about those ladies’ windows. But at every turn 
it is necessary to make separate provision for ladies. From all this it 
comes to pass that the baker’s daughter looks down from a great height 
on her papa, and by no means thinks her brother good enough for her 
associate. Nature, the great restorer, comes in and teaches her to fall 
in love with the butcher’s son, Thus the evil is mitigated; but I cannot 
but wish that the young woman should not see herself denominated a 
lady so often, and should receive fewer )essons as to the extent of her 
privileges. I would save her, if I could, from working at the oven; I 
would give to her bread and meat earned by her father’s care and her 
brother’s sweat; but, when she has reeeived these good things, I 
would have her peeee of the one and by no means ashamed of the other, 
—Anthony Trollope, 


A NATIONAL INDEX.—A return has been made of the pub- 
lic statues or public mouuments in London belonging to the nation, 
exclusive of those in palaces other than St. Stephen’s Hall, in the 
Palace of Westminster, or cathedrals, and now under the charge of the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, specifying the date of erection and 
names of the artists, if known, and from what funds purchased or 
erected. The list is as foliows: 

King James II., Whitehall-gardens,, erected 1686, by G. Gibbons, The 
Right Hon. Geo, Canning, New Palace yard, by R. Westmacott. King 
Charles I., Charing-Cross, by Le Sueur. King George III., Pall-Ma 
Kast, 1836, by M.C. Wyatt. King George IV., Trafalgar-square, be- 
tween 1540 and 1545, by Sir Francis Chantrey. Lord Nelson, Trafalgar- 
square, commenced 1540 (unfinished), The Dukeof Wellington, Arch, 
Hyde-Park corner, 1846, M. C, Wyatt. Achilles, Hyde Park, 1822, by 
R. Westmacott. King George 11., Goldeu-square. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, ‘lower Green, 1848, by 'T. Milnes, King George ILI., Somerset 
House, | J. Bacon. Queen Anne, Queen-square, St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, and St. George the Martyr. Queen Anne, Qucen-square, West- 
minster, The Duke of Kent, Portland-place, by 8, Gahagan. Gen. Sir 
C. Napier, 'Trafalgar-square, iss, by G.C. Adams. Dr. Jeuner, Ken 
gages Gardens, 185s, by W.C. Marshall. Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, Old 
Palace-yard, 1861, by Bion Marochetti. Major-Gen. Havelock, Tra- 
falgur-square, 1861, by W. Beh+es. 

The statues of Hampden, Selden, Walpole, Falkland, Clarendon, 
Somers, Mansfield, Fox, Chatham, Pitt, Grattan and Burke, in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, in the New Palace of Westminster, were erected he- 
tween the years 1847 and 1458, and paid for by vote of Parliament. The 
scu ptors were J. H. Foley, J. Bell, W.C. Marshall, E, H. Baily, I’. 
M‘Dowell, J. E. Carew and W. Thew. 


MILTON AND GALILEO.—Milton, the disciple of the ancients 
and of liberty, serious and gente, austere and poctical, learned and in- 
spired—he who had already aided the great advance of his country to- 
wards liberty of conscience—would not leave Italy without visiting 
Galileo, and paying homage to the prisoner. Imagine, then, these two 
noble faces; I know nothing more touching than their contrast. Galileo 
is blind. The nun, his daughter, the only one left to him, supports him 
as he totters along, while with his stick he tries te find his way in the 
oy he had plants d,and of which he is passionately fond. The 

talian head seems stillto sparkle with the raptu:e of gealus under the 
white locks which cover it; in the symmetry of the profile, in its grave 
contour, in the graceful breadth of brow which contains the universe, 
you recognise the majesty of thought and race. A few soft touches, a 
delicate smile, shades of expression, feminine in refinement, betray the 
man of the world, the son ofa poor that is exhausting itself in arti- 
fices and palsty« The young Euglishman is far more serious. He is 
characterised by an austere simplicity. His dress is free from all finery ; 
long curling locks of that golden tinge which has such a peculiar charm, 
fall over his shoulders and harmonise admirably with his large, thought- 
ful blue eyes, his ay mf earnest smile, and his pale face, whose 
purity has never been sullied or changed either by coarse sensuality or 
violent passion, Ags they sat together on the slope of the hill, whence 
Milton could gaze on Florence, with its high marble palaces, its domes, 
and its bridges over the Arno, what were “his thoughts? Had he any 
eae oy of his future destiny and of that of England? Did any 
nner voiee inform him that one day he, too, should become illustrious 
like Galileo—blind like hi «1, like him condemned to isolation in his lat- 
ter days, and to the reprobation of kis contemporaries ? 


Tur Roya, Marriace Act.—Ninety years ago the people 
of England, from the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishep of Canter- 
bury down to the ploughboy and scullion-maid, had their heads as full 
of royal marriages as ours can be to-day. It was the year 1772 of the 
strongest national excitement about royal marriages that had been 
known in England since the days of the Tudors. King George III. had 
known what it was to love, and to be crossed in love by the vigilance 
of the guardians of i youth. He had been deeply smitten by the 
charms of Lady Sarah Lennox, afterwards mother of the knightly 
group «f Napiers; but his disappointment in being forbidden to prose- 
cute his suit did not soften his — towards his brothers, but rather 
caused a reaction of temper, as if he was bent upon not allowing other 
princes the freedom of which he had been deprived. This reaction car- 
ried him further still, and he obtained from Parliament powers which 
should never have been granted, and should have been long ago abol- 
ished. He was then 35, and had half-a-dozen children, so that there 
was no danger about the succession; yet he required that his brothers, 
long ago marriageable, should please him in their choice of wives be- 
fore thinking of themselves. The Duke of Cumber.and had married 
Mrs. Horton, a daughter of Lord Carhampton, and the Duke of Glou- 
cester was kuown to have been for several years the husband of Lady 
Waldegrave, the daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, and to have two 
daughters living. The Queen’s German passion for immaculate royal 
quarterings had a good deal to do with the King’s passionate poreuit 
of his cbject. His strong self-will was roused, and in 1772 he required 
of Parliameut the passage of a bill which is the disgrace of the statute 
book at this day. Lords Camden and Rockingham, Burke, and most of 
the chief statesmen of the day, opposed it with their whole force, but 
the bill was carried with a high hand, 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


Wuo make the best soldiers? Drygoods men—they have 
the most drilliug. Who are the most dishonest people? Hard 
ware merchants; they sell iron and steel for a living. Who is the 
laziest man? The furniture dealer; he keeps chairs and lounges about 
all the time. 

Tne rebels crowned Cotton king some years ago; but the 
loyalists took it into their heads that they would have a coronation of 
their own, at the old despot grew too exacting. So they pummelled 
him at Beaufort until he was a-ching; they bombarded him at Fort 
Donelson until he was qua-king; they terrified the old tyrant at New 
Orleans and Memphis so badly that he is sha-king and brea-king. His 
throne is now on fire, and we suppose he will die smo-king and croa- 
king. 

A Ricnmonp paper says that “ évery Southern man is 
impressed ‘with the duty that he must fight for the preservation of 
Southern institutions.” One thing is certain, that if any Southern man 
is not so impressed the Government “ impresses” him. 


Junres are often kept without eating or drinking till they 
agree. Why couldn’t that policy be sometimes tried upon Cougrers? 

Tue Confederates fled from Bowling Green, fied from 
Manassas and fied irom Corinth. “Three removes are as bad as @ 
fire.” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PIYS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC.,ETC., — 
ETC 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar cach, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
areto get, Send 2 cts, for a Certificate, and get 
Circular containing full list and particulars ; or see 
our advertisement in FRANK LESLIB’S, of Aug. 16, 
No. 359, page 335. . 

J.H. WINSLOW & Co., 
£ 360 208 Broadway, New York. 





JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 
LOTTERIES ! 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE OF 
DELAWARE, 
Draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
Sworn Commissioners. 

a@- Circulars, giving full explanations and the 
Schemes to be drawn will be sent, free of expense, by 
addressing 

JOHN A. MORRIS & CO., 


359-62 Wilmington, Delaware. 





Summer Retreats. 
THE RURAL RESORT 
TRENTON FALLS, 
NEAR UTICA, NEW YORK STATE, 
Is now open for the accommodation of visitors, 
MICHAEL MOORE, Proprietor. 





THE CLARENDON HOTEL. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Was opened on the 5th June. 
WILLIAM DORLON 
Late of the Mansion House, Troy, N, Y*® 





JAMES WILLTS. 
PROPRIETOR OF 
THE NEPTUNE HOUSE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, WESTCHESTER Country, N.Y., 
Is now prepared to receive his Friends and Patrons at 
his Commodious and Well-appointed Hotel, where 


they will find the same desirab] : accommodations and 
comfort for which it has hitherto been distinguished. 


Cc. B. MOON, 
Lake House, Saratoga, N. Y., 
Is prepared to entertain his visitors with the most 
recherché dinners, choicest viauds aud finest wines, at 
his delightful Summer Resort, His beautiful fairy 
craft, the Addifé Smith, is always at the service of those 
who delight in aquatic excursions, 0000 





Sea Bathing at Long Branch. 
UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


This commodions and well-arranged Hotel offers to 
the public the best facilities for Sea bathi: g and 
PLEASANT SUMMER RECREATION, 
Its nearness to the city and ease of convevance ren- 
der it peculiarly convenient for New Yorkers, 
Lb. A. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


THE GREAT REBELLION. 


If you want to know when the War began, 

READ LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 

If you want to know how it has been conducted, 
READ LESLIz“’s PICTORIAL HIsTORY OF THK WAR, 

If you want to know who led at different battles, 
READ LESLIL’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how a Camp appears, 

See LESLI£’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to know how Battles are fought, 

BEE LESLIE’s PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see how Troops build Bridges, 

See LESLIE£E’s PicToRIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

If you want to see Foraging Parties, 

See LESLiI“’s PICTORIAL History or THE WAR 

If you want to know the appearance of a Battle-fieldf 
SEE LESLIE’s PICTORIAL History OF THE WAR 

If you want to know the appearance of a marching 
Army, 

See Lesiin’s PIcTORIAL History or THE WAR 

If you want to see Portraits of Brave Men, 

Ger Lesiir’s PIcTORIAL History OF THE WAR. 

Jf you want to look at Soldiers fording Rivers, 

Sree Lesiiv’s PICTORIAL HastTorny or Tithe WAR, 

If you want to see the Horrors of War, 

See Lesiic’s PrerorntaL History or THE War, 

If yu want to know all about the Rebellion, 

Buy Lesvie’s PicrortAL History or THe WAR, 

It is illustrated with SPLENDID PICTURES, 
Correct MApPs, Views or Forts, ARSENALS, 
Suirs, BATTLES, MARCHES, &. It is printed on 
good paper, from clear type, and is the MOST PERFECT 
and best illustrated work ever published, It contains 
a FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR, and the most important events are illustrated 
by MAGNIFICENT PICTURES. 

Itis published semi-monthly; price 25 cts, per part. 
Twenty-four parts are now ready. Sold by all peri- 
odical dealers. Published by FRANK LESLIE, No, 
19 City Mall square, New York. Dealers supplied by 

SINCLAIR TUUSEY, 
General Wholesale Agent, 121 Nassau St, N.Y. 


BALLARD’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 








This Arm is entirely new, and is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the nearest to perfection o any 
Breech-loading Rifle ever made. Length of Barrel, 24 
inches; weight of Rifle, 7 pounds. Size of Calibre 
adapted to Nos, 32, 38, and 44 Copper Water-proof 
Cartridges, Also 


Prescott's Cartridge Revolvers. 


The 8 in., or Navy Size, carrics a Ball weighing 35 
to the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4 in. Revolver, a Kall 86 
tothe lb. By recent experiments made iu the Xrmy, 
these Revolvers were pronounced the best and most 
effective weapons in use. 

For particulars call or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agente, 
No. 262 Broadway, New York, 


FURNITURE ! 


sists, in part, of 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE 


FURNITURE ! | 


WHOLESALE AND RETATY., 


BY 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Former ty H. P. Deoraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in us2. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@ Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guaranteed as represented, 





TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 


Large and thriving Settlement of VINELAND. Rich 
Soil, Good Crops of Wheat, Corn, Peaches, etc., to be 
seen, Only 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful 
climate. 20 acres tract at from $15 to $20 per acre, 

ayable within four years. Good schools and society. 

{undreds are settling. Apel to CHAS. K LANDIS, 
P. M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., New Jersey. Re- 
port of Solon Robinson and Vineland Jtwral sent free. 


From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. Ed. Tribune: 

«It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an 
almost level position, and suitable condition for plea- 
sant farming, that we know of this side of the Western 
prairies,” 357-60 





The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR, STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 

= Fail not tu send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung end Hygienic Institute 
and Physjcian for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, Nd. 06 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. 357-00 


Hold Fast that which is Good. 
By ~Bogle’s Hair Dye, best in the World, 
Logle’s Fiygerion Fluid Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Balin of Cytherea cures Tan and Pimples. 
aa Cheapest, best and most reliable. Try. Be 
convinced, W. BOGLE, 202 Washington St., Boston. 
Inclose postage stamp for reply. 000aw 





Royal Havana Lottery, . 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
Prizes cashed and information fu. nished, High- 
est pote pale for Spanish Doubloo 


ns. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 








Comfort and Cure for the Ruptured. 
SENT FREE, OF CHARGE. 


Address Box 788, Ne ork P.O. 357-60 


THE SILVER CHORD; 

A Companion to the “Home Circle.” 
A collection of Favorite Songs, Ballads, Duets and 
Quartets, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. No book 
has appeared that will so readily as this commend 
itself to the favorable attention of the admirers of 
home and social melody. One look will convince 
them that it is just what they want, and having pur 
chased it and given it a more thorough examiuation, 
they will be fully satistied that “ no piano is complete 
without it.” Price, in cloth, $2; in boards, $1 50. 
Mailed postpaid, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Fub- 
lishers, Boston. 360 


Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 
360-3 54 East Twelfth St., New York. 





Catarrh !—Dr. GoopaALe’s CATARRH REMEDY 
penetrates to the very seat of this terrible disease, and 
exterminates it, root and branch, Price $1. Send a 
stamp for a pamphlet. Depot, 612 Broadway. 360-2 





Hasheesh Candy.—The Arabian “ i of 
Enchantment confectionized. Hasheesh is charac- 
terized by the most remarkable phenomena, both 
physical and spiritual. A pleasant and harmless sub- 
stitute for liquors or opiates, Cures Nervousness, 
Melancholy, Debility, Confusion of Thoughts, &c. 
A certain cure for Chills and Fever, far be than 
Quinine, without the least bad after effects. Price 25 
cts., £0 ets. aud $1 per box (stamps extra for postage 
or express). Full directions eer each package. 
Also will be sent with each one dollar package a eopy 
of the beautiful Story of “‘ Arrabbaces, Prince of 
Scinde,” or the Secret of Happiness. Imported only 
OR a GUNJAH WALLAH CO., 476 Broadway, 


$—Agents Wanted—To sell 15 newly Patented 
Articles. Profits large. Make $10 perday. Samples 
25 cts. Send =. for Circular. 8. Ww. RICE & 
CO., 434 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 300-61 








$1,500 Yearly made by our Agonts.— 
Inclose red stamp and address Box 101, care B, LOCK- 
WOOD, Broadway P. O., N.Y. 360 





Tho Bird Work and Skein Holder, 





For the Lap in Hand Sewing. 


This useful article of beauty, the friend of the La- 
dies. All want one, Economical and saving. Sam- 
ples by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Agents wanted, 
male and female, in every State and Town in the 
Union. Address ALLYN & PHELPS, Inventors’ 
oe Eee Depot, 420 Broadway, New York. 
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Now Rrapy, 


INCIDENTS 
OF THE 


orviirnwawrRHR 
IN 


AMERICA. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES, LARGE 8VO, 
Part 1, Profusely and Elegantly Illustrated, will 
be ready ina few days. Price Twenty-five Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 


cae 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 
Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Peucil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Recipes, 
1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for m, 
puting Interest, 9 Fashionable Designs for Marking 
Tesere, 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for Collars, 1 for Under- 
skirt, 1 for Embroidered Body and Sleeves, 2 for In- 
fants’ Christening Robes, 1 for Child’s Apron, 1 for 
Child’s Full Dress, 1 for Misses’ Embroidered Dress, 
1 for Handkerchiet Border, 1 Penwiper, 1 for Edging, 
Also one FASHIONABLE ARTICLE OF RICH JEWEL- 
LERY. Agents make $10 aday. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular of wholesale prices, WIER & CO., 

Publishers, 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Sample 50 cts. 

New TAX LAW ADDED TO THE ABOVE. 000 








JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 


323 CANAL STREET, near BRoApwary, N, Y. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21 
and $24 per Dozen. 

FAMILY SUPPLY STORE 


of Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands, for Shirtmaking, 
at reduced prices, 356-63 





Madame C. Mears Burkhardt, No. 222 and 
224 Madison Avenue, Corner 38th street. English and 
French Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladics 
WHl Reopen September 17. 

Madame C. M. B. will be at home from Sept. Sth. 
Circulars at Beer & Co., 701 Broadway ; Lockwood’s, 
411 Broadway. 359-06 


Beauty.—Uvnxt’s BLoom or Roses, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the cheeks or lips; will 
not wash off or ae the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for con and cannot be detected. Mailed free 
for $1. UNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 350-02 


“Wioustaches and Whiskers in 42 
Days-”—Don't buy “‘ Onguents” eat $1 a box, bu 
send 20 cts, [coin] for a BOOK containing thisGREA1 
SECRET, and —— others never before published. 
Mailed free, on poomes of two dimes, by C. E. HUN- 





Also, Agents for the Soldiers BULLET-PRoor VEST. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 
121 NAssAu 8T., NEw York, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates. 0000 


Business Cards, 75 cts» ver 1.000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 

Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, andevery from 
t mere speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster at 
»qually low rates. Send a 3-cent stamp for my Iilus- 
crated Catalogue and Price List of all kinds ot Print- 
mg. T.R. DAWLEY, New Prigging Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 0 and 32 Centre St., cor, Reade St., New York. 








10,000 Wat 8 for sale at 
wholesale prites. Silver 
Runeageose Levers,worth 
$15, for $10. 

Send a Cireu'ar. 
A Ae Pm Lpaeg a 


‘SHHOLVM 





PATENT. 

Public Notice is hereby given, that all infrin cnte 
of the Letters Patent ted by the United States 
Patent Office, at Was m, to F, R. GruMEL, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a new and useful improve- 
ment in PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, commonly 
known as CARD ALBUMS, w'll be prosecuted to the 
extent of the law. These improvements, patented by 

r. Grumel, comprise all that is at present sold in 
this market, under the denomination of Card Albums. 
So many infringements have occurred on Mr. Grumel’s 
Patent, by publishers and others in the Uni ed States, 
that Mr. Grume! has instructed us to take immediate 
legal p st infringers; for that purpose 
we have instruc our counsel, D, & T, McMahon, 
Bens. 271 Broadway, to commence suits at law and in 
—, against violators of Mr. Grumel’s rights. 

r. Grumel has. by articles of attorn»y, duly au- 
thenticated, covstituted us his Sole Agents in the 
United States for the sale of rights, under his Letters 
Patent, to manufacture rnd sei), and also for the sale 
of his celebrated PHOTOGRAPHIC CARD L- 
BUMS, many beautiful specimens of . hich can be 


seen at Met 
_ _C. D0, FREDRICKS & CO., 587 Broadway, 
aw Agents for F, KR, Grumel, for the U. 8. 





$75 a Month !—! want to hire an Agent in 
every county at $76 4 month and expenses, to sell a 
new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 

368-70 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





Profits 300 per Cent.—Selis quick, retails for 
26 ets.; wholesale price 6 cts. Send 26 cts., stamps or 
coin, and get FREE by mail the best money-making 
article out. BE. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N, i 358-0 





Bmplo ent !—Agents wanted in every county 
to sell the Pout (Two-threaded) Sewing Machine ever 
offered to the public. Liberal salary, or commission 
allowed, with expenses. Circular sent by addressing, 
with stamp, ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newbury- 
port, Mass, 358-63 





BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENIOZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No, 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 


7 Get the Bost! 


COOLEY’S CABINET, PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest aud best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, —_". stamp. 
“- J. G. COOLEY & CO., No, 1 Sprece 8t., N. ¥. 








The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay &c,; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being puc to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery, By in- 
elosing a postpaid addressed envelo , Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N, Y. 367-49 


To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, r nm | years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (treg), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a copy of 
the prescription used, Direct, the Rev. JOHN M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





357-69 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (open the smoothest face) without 
tin ia <5 e skin, ae <a by mail, 
an ness On re , 
E.G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St. New York, 








MA MADE EASY; On, How to 
Win a Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
propocesemng or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific ex it which never fails. Free for 265 cts, 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers 
Box 2,300, Philadelphie, 


MUSICAL BOXES. 
Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tunes, aud in all styles and sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.00. 

M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 


MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’s 
LOTTERIES ! 
AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OF 


Kentucky 
AND 












draw daily, in public, under tue superintendence o 
eworn Commissioners. 


aww The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
a@@ Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky; 


OR, 








TER & CO., Hin e, New Hampshire, 356 


' B04. 


MURRAY, EDDY & -0., &t. Louis, Misscuri, 
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TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 


6 Maiden Lane. New York. 





Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smuth & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and Pistols. 
Bacon’s Cartridge Navy Pistols, 254-70 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines, 
Acknowledged to be superior 
to all others, 





495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies throughout the 
FRY. United States. Lox 





Lands.—TO ALL WANTING FArms, Thriving 
‘ettlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise 
ment of Vineland, on page 303. 57-0 





“ Rich, Rare and Racy,” says the 5 cent 
Monuthlys of “KATE VAUGH.” The SENSATION 
Novelette, postage fiee, for 10 cts,; ten for 70 cts., by 

CHAS. HENRY DAY, 


The Auihor-Publisher, New Haven, Conn. 


To Consumptives. 


H1E Advertiser, having been restored to health. 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered sever.! years with a severe Luni 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, i* 
anxious to make kuown to his fellow-sufferers th 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send : 
ec »py of the prescription used (free of charge), wit) 
directions for preparing aud using the same, whic! 
they will find a swre cure for Consumption, Asthma 
Bronchitis, fe. The only object of the advertiser nh 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluab! 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as ii 
will cost them nothing, and may prove ablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


“THE AGENT” 
Particulars sent free, W., SUMNER & CO., New 
York. 0000 


To Consumptives.—A Preacher of the Gos- 
pel having cured Rie son of Consumption in its worst 
stages, r being om up to die by the most cele- 
b physicians, desires to make known the mode 
of cure, which proves successful in every case to 
those afflicted with Coughs, Colds and Consumption, 
and he w'il send it free of charge to all who desire it 
and wil: address DANIEL ADEE, 381 Pearl St., 
New York, 0000 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK 
CHAMPAGNE. 


fois popular Wine, of which the undersigne! are 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


tbe Medai awarded by the judges can be seen a our office 
Qo =T W BAYVAUD & BERARD, 100 Pear! &t., N. ¥ 








AGENTS!!! Mow Ready, 


THE “NEB PLUS ULTRA PRIZE PACKAGE,” 
Surpassing all others in quantity and quality of con- 
tents. Premium to nts, doubling their profits. 


Send for our new Circular. 

THE NATIONAL TAX LAW, full and correct, 
$2 50 per 100, 

-. ), HASKINS, 36 Beekman street, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS| 


AND ARMS. Selpho’s Patent. 516 Broadway, N.Y. 
a ory St. Nicholas Hotel. Send for a Circular, 
356-80 








BALLOU’S 
PATENTED 


zy. ae. ™ 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 
a—@- SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 
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man’s pants if that’s what you want—vgh !” 





ied ; aun 








Secesu Lapy of South Carolina (quite subdued by the sudden appearance of a Scout of 
the 79th New York)—‘ Ugh—get along, do!—go away—I'll send you out a pair of the old 





$40—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels and Families generally 
—PRICE $10, 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 


$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wringer. 
made of galvanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never gets out ef order, 18 admitted to be the best ip 
use, and wi fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 

351-540 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 








J. L. FERGUSON, 


Manufacturer and Importer of Watches. 
DEALERS IN PRIZE PACKAGES, 
RETAILERS AND SOLDIERS IN THE ARMY, 
Will find it their interest to examine my Circular be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, 

208 Broadway, New York. 3600 


ATTENTION MASONS ! 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE CRAFT, 


Agents wanted in every Regiment and every Town 
in the Country to sell Masonic Pins, Vest Chains, Rings, 
Charms apd all kinds of Jewellery. Every Mason inthe 
Army without doubt would be pleased to get a .Ma- 
sonic Emblem. I will send avery handsome Masonic 
Pin fon sample) on the receipt of $1, with a Circular 
of wholesale prices. Royal Arch Masons, I will send 
you a white Cornelian Key Stone (mark) mounted in 
gold on the receipt of Nine Dollars. 

WM. A. HAYWARD, 


3590 Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway. 





Agents—Wr GIVE you A PATENT LEVER 
WATCH in every 100 Packages. MAMMOTH EU- 
REKA PACKAGE, Our Agents in the country are 
making $12 per day, Our Packages contain 24 sheets 
of Paper, 24 Envelopes (4 different kinds), besides 
Pencils, Penholders, Steel Pens, Blotting Pads, 
Games, Recipes, and a Mirror of Fashions for Ladies. 
We want Agents everywhere. Send for Circulars. 
W.H.CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau St., New York. 

3600 











Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, | 
New York. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout th: 


Uaited Statee 


Watches Given Away!!!!! 


We are por Fre WATCHES to all who sell our 
STATIONERY PACKAGES. Weare determined to 
ve better articles and more of them at a less price 
an any other firm. Greatinducements. Send stamp 
for our new Circular. 
WIK & CO., 


0000 %4 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
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THE RECRUIGING QUESTION—A 


FASCINATING Conpuctress of City Car (to surprised Passenger)—‘“‘ Yes ! you see, my good 
man has gone to the war, and as the Company continue half his wages, I’ve come along to earn 


the other half—hurry up, sir, if you please.’ 
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HINT TO RAILCAR COMPANIES. 








| We Continue to give each of our Agents 
ade 4 RANSSCUES WATCH. 
4L who engage in selling our CELEBRATE 
and UNEQUALLED PRIZE Era TIONERY PACK. 
AGES RECEIVE A SPLENDID WATCH, SU. 
?ERB TIMEKEEPER. Our Packages are SUPE- 
kIOR TO ALL OTHERS, and always WILL 
CONTINUE TO BE. We put ineach Package FINE 
STATIONERY, RICH AND FASHIONABLE 
JEWELS, FANCY ARTICLES, LADIES’ FASH- 
{ON PLATES, RARE RECIPES, MERRY GAMES, 
POCKET CALENDAR, &., &. They are thé 
LARGEST, LATEST and CHEAPEST’ Packages 
sold. Our Agents make $15 PER DAY EASY, 
send for Circulars, with all particulars of EXTRA 
INDUCEMENTS. 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 
Nassau St., New York. Largest and oldest Prize 
Package House in the World. 3600 





Howard Association, Philadelphia—For 
the Relief of the Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases, Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuabl: Reports on 
the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
vent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
| ress DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, oward 

<n, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Save Your Labor and Money.—Use Spar- 
| cow’s London Washing Crystal. Sold by all Druggists 
| and Grocers in the Union. Sole Agent for the United 

states, J. W. BINNEY, 21 Cedar St., N, Y. 

To Families.—Use INDE, Cooper & Co.’s gen 
| uine Burton Ale, Sold by all Grocers. Sole Agent 

ior the United States, J. W. BINNEY, 

3600 21 Cedar St., New York. 


$1. Agents Wanted Everywhere, $1! 
H To sell VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR PORTA? 
| “MLE COPYING PRESS. HANNAH & CO., Sole 
‘’roprietors, 29 Cliff St., New York. 3600 


Gold Pens and Holders, 
At prices to suit the times, retailed at wholesale 
wrices, Solid Gold Pen, Silver Extension Cases, at 
$', 81 50, $1 75, $2 25, $2 75, each according to the 
ize, Warranted to last five years. Gold Pens re- 
winted equal to new on the receipt of 25 cts. in 
stamps. Send fora Circular giving a full list of prices 
ud facsimile of the Pens, E. 8. JOHNSON, 
Manufactory and Office, 15 Maiden Lane, 
Kstablished 1845. New York City, 
10-30 


Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashions. 
(QUARTERLY JOURNAL DU GRAND MODE. 

The Fall Number, with splendid improvements, 
will be ready Sept. ist. Every Lady, Mother, Milli 
ner and Dressma er should have it. Single, 25 cts. ; 
Yearly, with a valuable Premium, $1, Published at 
173 me tems | and sold everywhere, or sent by mail 
on receipt of the price, 3600 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., yw. 
AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 


of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Maas, 2560 








FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


A** Articles for Boldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
Royal, avd all other 
rates, ty HARNDE 
ay. 


laces, should be sent, at half 
'S EXPRESS, No, 74’ Broad 
Sutlers charged low rates, 





PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. | 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 
Made to Measure at $24 per doz. 


OR SIX FOR $12. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a 

Shirt as sold in the retail stores at $2 50 each, 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN 
BE MADE AT $26 PER DOZ. 

Very Strong Made Shirts, 

SIX FOR NINE DOLLARS. 
Self-iWeasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions tor self-measurement, List of 
prices, and drawings of different styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free everywhere, These rules are so easy 
to understand that any one can take their own mea- 
sure. I warrant a perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on 
receipt of the goods. 


ARMY SHIRTS, 


MADE FROM FRENCH FLANNEL, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, 


Between White and Walker Sts., New York. 
000 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATEN) 
OVERSTRUN @ 
GRAND 
AND SQUARE 
PLANOS 








Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 
ad will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrumeni 
carranted for five years, Warerooms Nos. 82 and 54 

‘ker St., near Broatway, N.Y. Send for Circular. 








$-Something New.—AGENTs WANTED, Lo- 


al and Travelling, to sell 25 new articles of raré 
merit. Sales and wx merge. Samples 25 cts. in 
close stamp. RICE & CO., N, Y., or Chicago, Il. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


| STEAMERS LEAVE FOR ALBANY 
Every evening at 6 o’clock from Pier 16 North River 
foot of Cortlandt St. New World, Mondays, Wednes 








| days and Saturdays. Isaac Newton, alternate evenings. 


| 3550 
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